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ABSTRACT 



This report describes the Cognitivelv Oriented 
Curriculum based on Piaoetian theorv which is used in the Perrv 
Preschool Project, ^he purpose of this long-term proiect is to help 
educationallv disadvantaged Nearo children develop the concepts and 
abilities necessary f or academic success. The Piagetian theory of 
cognitive development is discussed with reference +o the main premise 
underiving the Cognitively Oriented Curriculum; i.e., there cannot be 
a basic understanding of self and world without the ability to placp 
the , «self in time and space and to classify and order subducts and 
events. Teaching techniaues and teacher attitudes are discussed, wi f h 
emphasis placed on an orientation in which the teacher identifies 
uiagetian learning goals, observes the children to determine operant 
levels, and plans seouences of activities which best implement these 
goals. Other specific topics covered are: classroom routine and 
equipment and their importance to the curriculum, language learning, 
sociodramatic play, and planning the curriculum. Home visits are 
described in terms of teacher and parent response, and implementation 
o-f the program. An extensive classroom activitv guide and sample 
dailv schedules and commentary are included. T filmed from best 
available copv. ] (Author/NR) 
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PREFACE 



This book represents an artificial pause in the process 
of curriculum creation and application. The purpose of 
this pause is to take time to identify some of the key 
decisions which have determined our last eight years of pre- 
school curriculum development so that those who might care 
to j oin us in the further development of effective pre- 
school curricula may do so. It is an artificial pause 
because in order to be effective, a curriculum must be under- 
going major revision at all times reflecting the impact 
that teachers impart to it who are learning to use the 
curriculum and reflecting the "bending" that occurs as the 
curriculum is adjusted to the special needs and successes 
of individual children or groups of children experiencing 
it. It is also artificial, of course, to say that this is 
the Cognitively Oriented curriculum because it is actually 
only one expression of that curriculum created by one group 
of staff dynamically involved with children -- and impor- 
tantly, giving of themselves. Yet it is hoped that it will 
represent a point of departure for those who will find its 
limits too restricting as well as those who wish to intro- 
duce tighter programming. 

One of the most important decisions for designing the 
Cognitively Oriented curriculum was that it reflects a 
structured theoretical position. The primary value of de- 
signing curriculum operation around specific theoretical 
considerations is the discipline it demands of the staff. 
Supervisors of classrooms cannot say, in effect, "I don f t 
like that. Do this." They must say, "Let's look at the theory 
and see what the basic ideas are that have to be employed." 
Theory gives all of the group direct access to the guide 
lines as the source of information open to all. Upon review 
of the literature, few appropriate, well developed, and 
systematic child development theories were found. One of 
the most elaborated, if esoteric, was the child development 
theory of Piaget. The principles of this theory were adopted 
as the basis of the Cognitively Oriented curriculum, and 
upon reading this book, the use of Piagetian theory and ter- 
minology will be obvious. However, the adaption of the 
theory to classroom practice is entirely the work of this 
project staff and is certainly not the only way in which 
these same theories could be adapted. Then too, the work 
of other theorists have been utilized to varying degrees 
in selecting program elements. Sarah Smilansky was instru- 
mental in bringing our attention to the power of socio- 
dramatic play and planning as teaching devices and procedures. 
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The psycho -linguists such as Chomsky, McNeill, and Cazden 
have indirectly helped to shape our procedures of language 
instruction and interaction. On the whole, however, the 
curriculum can be seen as based upon the theoretical work 
and experiments of Piaget. 

It is important to note, however, that no matter how 
sophisticated a theory may be, in a practical classroom 
program it is but a tool. It should be employed only as 
long as it seems to do the job, and it may be altered to 
meet differing situations when it seems advisable. This 
approach to theory leads into trouble very easily as it 
permits a flexibility which may circumvent the theory. For 
example, Piagetian child development theory does not use 
some of the terms of processes employed in this guide. In 
addition, the guide alters some of the terms such as "opera- 
tions” to mesh with the recommended curriculum teaching 
patterns which have worked well. Yet, the basic thrust 
of the theory is present. Therefore, while there is a grow- 
ing congregation of "high church" Piagetians in preschool 
education, I would classify this curriculum as the product 
of "store front" Piagetian theory utilization. 
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A second decision made in designing the curriculum 
was that children must be active participants in learning 
and must have the opportunity to test both incorrect and 
correct answers through a multiplicity of experiences 
within a highly varied environment. As Piaget recently said, j 
"You cannot teach concepts verbally; you must use a method I 

founded on activity." This decision means that teaching pro- 
cedures cannot be based on the standard practice of direct verbal, 
instruction with few opportunities for actual motoric experience 
through interaction with objects. For example, in a recent class 
room visit to an ancient ghetto school, a large group of 
kindergarten children were seated clustered about the knees 
of their teachers. (The full time paraprofessional in the 
classroom was cleaning tables in the back of the classroom.) 

Each child held a picture of a dog, Zip, a character in a 
weekly science paper "designed" for young children. The 
teacher talked about the picture in which Zip was getting a 
bath. After five minutes of general discussion, she asked 
if any of the children had dogs at home. About five raised 
their hands. Then one boy wanted to talk about something 
else, which the teacher permitted for a few minutes. When 
she returned to the picture she asked again who had a dog 
at home. This time five different children raised their 
hands. As we left, the teacher commented that she had five 
more minutes allotted to Zip and his bath. This traditional 
style of classroom discussion with its high level of sym- 
bolic material and lack of object relevance to the children 
is viewed as inappropriate. There is nothing wrong in 
having a discussion about a dog being given a bath if it f s 



part of some goal and the children have had the necessary 
experience with dogs beforehand. But there’s not much 
point in talking about Zip just because the science paper 
arrived containing that particular picture. The object of 
classroom teaching is not the passage of time but nurturing 
the development of each individual. 

The third decision that helped to shape this curriculum 
method was the recognition that teachers are essentially 
creative and dedicated. Much of the current educational 
curriculum development effort is directed at the preparation 
of training packages with "teacher proof" methods through 
totally pre-packaged scripts for each teacher to apply. 

The impact of these methods cannot be over emphasized because 
both parent groups and teachers are actively seeking out and 
accepting these "teacher proof" methods for classroom imple- 
mentation. The parents are interested in the acceleration 
of their youngsers ’ learning of basic skills and in controlling 
the teacher performance, and the teachers find the methods 
useful, relatively simple to apply, and requiring little out- 
of-school preparation. Yet as Adlous Huxley said, "Inthe^ 
nature of things, machinery that is foolproof is also inspira- 
tion-proof, spontaneity-proof , and virtuosity-proof." It is 
the view represented in the Cognitively Oriented curriculum 
that teachers must actively participate in the construction 
of the specific expression of the curriculum for her own 
classroom and group of children. It is through the struggle 
that the curriculum implementation requires that a superior 
program is hammered out. Indeed, the curriculum in a large 
uieasure is for the teacher and not the child, and successful 
preschool programming is the result of a creative response 
to the demands of the theory on the one hand and the needs 
of the children on the other. 

Once any successful program has been created, the cri- 
tical problem is to maintain the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram over time. Most educators have had the experience of 
going to a location where some highly successful work had 
been accomplished and finding that once the project was over.: 
everything returned to the old ways of operating. For 
example, in one school system a highly structured program 
(teacher-proof style) operated for three years. One month 
after the withdrawal of outside supervision there wasn’t a 
trace of the former project inspite of considerable evidence 
of program effectiveness. In another system, several teachers 
adopted a "new method" (ITA) for teaching reading and the 
results were said to be "spectacular." Four years later, a 
new teaching staff was complaining that the "new method" 
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didn’t work and the children weren’t reading as well as 
they should. Examination of the actual data from the four 
years verified the fact that there were no differences 
among those taught by the ’’new method" and those taught 
by the old. 

In the Cognitively Oriented curriculum the problem 
is approached through the establishment of a maintenance 
system called a staff model. Basically, the assumption is 
that as important as a good curriculum is, the framework 
within which the curriculum functions must be carefully 
established and supported for an extended period of time. 
Passing out materials such as giving teachers this guide, 
showing some training films, discussing preschool curricula 
during a week long training workshop, etc., will not permit 
the development of effective programs. An adequate staff 
model is essential, and it is discussed in^chapter of 
this guide. 

There are, of course, a number of other points that 
might be raised as basic to the Cognitively Oriented 
curriculum. One obvious one is the complete lack of atten- 
tion explicitly paid to the affective development of the 
child. This neglect does not mean that the curriculum 
is unconcerned with the emotional and social needs of the 
children who participate. It does, however, reflect the 
general reaction by most observers to well run Cognitively 
Oriented curriculum classrooms that these needs are being 
met as the program progresses through the style of class- 
rooms operation that the curriculum creates. Certainly 
the follow 7 up data on children from the preschool using the 
Cognitively Oriented curriculum indicate better adjustment 
than children who did not have the preschool experience. 

Those readers interested in this issue will wish to read 
the second volume of this report where the longitudinal 
research data on children who have experienced this curri- 
culum is presented. The volume is Longitudinal Results 
of the Ypsilanti Perry Preschool Project . 

The Ypsilanti Perry Preschool Project was the work of 
many people over the years. During the course of the five 
years of operation various staff participated from one to 
five years. Of special importance was the work of the 
teachers who implemented the project with the children and 
their families. The teachers rose to difficult and demand- 
ing tasks with gratifying dedication. It was because of 
them the Perry Project was able to obtain its teaching and 
research goals. Mrs. Donna McClelland and Evelyn Moore 
were head teachers. Mrs. Linda Rogers, Mrs. Judy Borenzweig, 
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Colby Hart, Mrs. Carol Emmers, Mrs. Helga Orbach, Mrs. 

Louise Derman, Mrs. Mary Hamilton, and Mrs. Emmalyn Ander- 
son were teachers. The project has the benefit of active 
research assistants, Mrs. Hanne Sonquist, Mrs. Sarah hawser, 
and Mrs. Lora O’Conner and research associates, Dr. Constance 
Kamii, Dr. Norma Radin, and Dr. Ronald Wiegerink all of 
whom made many important and original professional contri- 
butions to the research. Mr. Gene Beatty, principal of 
Perry school, gave needed support when necessary. Through- 
out the years of the project, Ypsilanti Public School 
superintendents, Dr. Ray Barber, John Salcau, and Dr. Paul 
Emerich and Michigan State Department of Education personnel, 
Dr. Nicholas Georgiady and Dr. John Porter were instrumental 
in facilitation of the work. 

The Ypsilanti Perry Preschool Project was undertaken 
and completed because of the direct support and permission 
of the Ypsilanti Board of Education and the Washtenaw 
County Board of Education. Without the long term commitment 
of these groups, ..the project could not have been completed. 

Charles Silverman provided special assistance in the 
editing and reworking of some sections in this curriculum 
guide . 

My thanks is extended to each of these individuals 
and groups. 



David P. Weikart 
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CHAPTER ONE 



INTRODUCTION TO THE CURRICULUM 



The Ypsilanti Perry Preschool Project was initiated In 
the Ypsilanti Public Schools in the fall of 1962 as a long-term 
effort to assist educationally disadvantaged Negro children in 
developing the concepts and abilities necessary for academic 
success in the public schools. Starting with a structured 
curriculum, in 1962, the program emphasis was on visual motor 
skills, number concepts, and language enrichment activities. 

An essential aspect of the program was weekly home visits to 
each family to involve the mother in the process of her child* s 
education. In the spring of 1964 , increased interest in 
■ Piagetian theory, advice from language consultants, and assist- 
ance from Sara Srnilansky regarding pupil planning, dramatic 
play, and impluse control activities laid the foundation for the 
alteration of the program to the current framework, which is 
called the Cognitively Oriented Curriculum, 

The theory of Jean Piaget provides the foundation for the 
Cognitively Oriented curriculum. Spanning over *10 years of 
research, this evolving theory is best viewed as the framework 
. from which the curriculum is adapted. Because Piaget and his 
colleagues are principally interested in how children think 
and how their minds grow and develop, what has emerged from 
their clinical research is a theory of mental development 
rather than a curriculum for teaching young children;* 
consequently, the specific items and activities in the Cognitively 
Oriented curriculum are derived by the j pYfcschool teachers and 
staff from this theoretical base. The specifics of the curriculum 
are not defined activities which are utilized over and over; 
rather they are constantly changing activities which may be 
employed to implement the goals derived from Piagetian theory 
and from content areas of Piaget* s research * Thus, in this 
curriculum, the focus is always on the process of learning 
rather than on facts or subject matter, and within the given 
range of preschool behaviors, particular attention is paid to 
the deveopmental levels of individual children. 



' * 

While Piaget’s theory provides the framework around 
which the Cognitively Oriented curriculum is organized, 
it should be noted that Piaget’s work has been entirely 
with "middle-class" children rather than with disadvantaged 
children or with mentally retarded youngsters. However, 
because his theory deals with the nature of mental growth 
rather than with specific content, it is relevant to all 
children. 



PIAGET ? S THEORY OF COGNITIVE DfiVEI.OrMTLWT 

To understand Piaget ! s theory, one must utilise at least 
pari; -of a specialised vocabulary and integrate i;hl 3 Into Piaget *3 
conception of the coupon of intellectual development » .As a 
beginning pointy Piaget divides into Hoot ual development into 
three periods 5 a sensory-motor period , a period of concrete 
operation**? 5 and a period ox formal operations , Each of those 
periods derives itr name from the nay in which the child 
organises his growing knowledge of himself and the world around 
him. 



Since all of those periods include both the new stage (the 
child is beginning to organize through the formation of mental 
images, or pictures ) and the stage he has mastered , each stage 
represents a range of behaviors# A. stage theory of development 
has certain built-in implications. One is that there is a 
sequence to development wherein the steps follow an order which 
does not vary. However.) in the classroom, a child may fluctuate 
from one level of 'representation to another, as he is assimilating 
and accomodating new experiences to form new concepts. For 
example, the child, having experienced the concept of in :; out 
mo topically on the index level of representation, is now *ready 
to employ the concept more abstractly on the symbol level of 
representation through the use of clay models. However, the 
child may go back to operating on the index level for a brief 
period of time as if to make certain he is performing accurately 
on the symbol level. 



A second implication of the stage theory development is that 
while the earliest stages in the sequence are the prerequisites 
for later stages,' they are never entirely displaced by them. 

The following chart gives the developmental stages of these 
1 e ve 1 s o f r a p r esentati o n .on 1 0 rg e d i n t h e C o g 1 1 i i; ;L v e .1 y 0 r i o 11 1 e d 
curriculum , 



In Piaget 7 s outline of development, the ; prischool -age 
group involved in the Cognitively Oriented curriculum -‘-three*- 
year-olds and four-year-olds—- falls at a kind of n in«be tween” 
level of intellectual development. With the close of the 
sensory^molor period at appro x.1 mat oly two years of age, the 
child is capable of representing things to himself; that is, he 
uses symbols, but in a very fudimonbary form. From these 
beginnings, the child *'s thinking gradually moves toward higher 
levels of representation. The end point In this period of 
development is thinking characterized by concrete operations. 
Thinking at this level In still ti'..-J to direct experience, but 
it also has a logical component. The sub period which precedes 
the attainment of concrete operational thinking is the more 
or Joss in- bouweon level at whlatq preschool children operate , 
and though!' at this level Plage 0 '..--•.•ms w prcoporakIonal H • 
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Preoperational thought is nob yet truly lexical thought 
because the child is still guided, in large part * by "how 
things look." Nevertheless * some important changes have taken 
place in the way the child can deal with his eynironmen t , In 
the sensory-motor period * the child acquired and used the 
"facts" (cognitions) he constructed from his environment purely 
through action; in Piaget’s words* his cognitions were "action- 
organized." Preoperational cognitions ^ on the other hand } are 
what Piaget calls "action-^ontemplati ve ; " intellectual function: 
which had been' entirely characterized by overt acts have now 
become internalized in some form* so that the child now has 
some form of ment al r e presenta tions available bo him. For 
Piaget * it is “thTs ai5ill'ty”To mentally represent which marks 
the emergence of real thought. 



The Cognitively Oriented curriculum is concerned primari 
with the development of symbolic functioning during the sub- 
period of preoperational thought. It is based on the as sump b 
that intellectual growth is the result of the child’s ability 
to create meaningful representations of himself and his 
environment and to relate these representations to each other 
This ability to make things or sounds stand for an object or 
an event and to relate these objects and events to each other 
is a critical aspect of cognitive development. The repres- 
entations may be concepts* thoughts* images* or symbols * and 
they may refer to objects* problems* or situations. What is 
important is that these representations and relationships, 
however rudimentary* are always organized into some 



iy 

ion 



framework 



through which 



the 



child views the world. This framework constitutes 



the child’s way* at a given time* of looking at and knowing 
about himself and his environment , 

Saying that cognition is characterized by organization* 
regardless of the stage of development, imp 1 1 e s’ThatT ’c ognit i vo 
development is not simply a quantitative process of adding on 
new elements in a chain; rather there are quail tive differences 
between levels* since each level is organized in a distinct, 
specific way « (Recall that periods are designated according to 
the way in which thought is organized.) This Is a central 
premise of Piaget’s theory and of the Cognitively Oriented 
curriculum. 

In addition to organization* cognition is characterized 
by adaptation. This means that the- child both adapts incoming 
knowledge to his view of the worl and adapts his view of the 
world to the new knowledge* Thus ! ^ ■' "■ 



the 



s t r u e b ur a " o f 1 n t e 1 .1 i g « n o e 



is oJ ways potentially modifiable * and modification always 
in the direction of greater complexity and abstractness , 
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Piaget points out several distinct features in the 
thought processes of the preoperational child, the age group 
for which the Cognitively Oriented curriculum is designed. 

First and foremost, thought is largely intuitive , This word 
is used by Piaget to mean that cognition is guided by perception— 
what appears to exist— rather than by rational considerations. 

This is most apparent in the child's tendency to "center" one 
particular static feature of the envirdnment at a time. The i 

child not only focuses on states rather than on transformations 
or changes he may witness, but he also focuses only on one such j 

state at a time. While he may "decenter” and focus on a second 
feature, there is no logical connection in his mind between his 
two centerings. What he sees at the moment is what is "real" 
for him,. This process has been explained by likening the young 
child's thought to a series of slide pictures — each centering 
exists as a separate entity, and he is not yet able to stand 
back and see the total picture. This "serial" quality means 
that the child's thought at this stage is irreversible; in 
other words, there is no way, except arbitrarily, to record the 
starting point of the series, to keep track of or take into 
account changes which occur between "pictures," Reversible 
thought, on the other hand, is capable of undoing itself; that 
is, changes in the environment are recorded and used so that 
thought can revert to its starting point. Until this ability 
to reverse develops, the child's thought simply proceeds like 
a series of slides. There is constant revision, but no recording 
of this revision. Since its foundation is constantly shifting, 
preoperational thought is characterized by instability and lack 
of organization; hence the fleeting grasp of concepts children 
sometimes'display . 

In the preoperational period, the beginnings of reversible 
systems, orr operations, appear. As these develop, the child 
begins to deal with his environment through mental manipulations 
rather than direct, overt actions, the latter having been 
internalized as images, or mental pictures. When this kind -of 
representation appears, it becomes possible for the child to 
deal with objects when they are not physically present or when j 
they are partly hidden. This means that the child attributes 
permanency to objects; that is, he begins to attribute a 
substantial basis to an object, so that when it is completely or 
partially removed from his immediate perception, he knows that . 
it still exists. Similarly, the child learns to attribute size | 
and shape constancy to objects, so that regardless of the angle 
or distance from which hevviews an object, the mode in which he 
perceives it, or the array in which it is displayed, he knows 
that it is the same object. 
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Mental representation has specific consequences 
mental growth, for it makes environmental manipulation possible 
on a level other than the physical and at times other than the 
"here and now," This means that the child can now conduct what 
Piaget calls "mental experiments" on things that he has previously 
encountered, instead of having physically to manipulate concrete 
objects that are directly before him. The coordination of such 
mental manipulations into w hat Piaget calls "operations" marks 
the period of concrete operations in intellectual development. 

Toe term "concrete means that operations are tied to events of 
direct experience, either of the immediate present or the past. 

In other words , they have specific referents, (Compare the 
later period of formal operations, in which hypothetical instances, 
probability, and symbolic manipulation are utilised,) Operations, 
broadly defined, are representational acts which have been ■ 
organized into a functioning whole and are related to other 



suen systems. As such, they can be combined to make now operations 
to cancel other operations, or to undo other operations. 



cl' 



Representation varies in degree of abstractness, and some 
•ts tend to be internalized and operationalised at different 



times. This is reflected in the fact that the period of concrete 
operations extends, according to Piaget, from roughly age seven 
to age eleven. Similarly, the gradual emergence and development 
at the p re op er a t iona 1 level of the ability to represent events 
and objects mentally does not occur all at once, Piaget lias 
designated two years and seven years years of age as the • 
beginning and end points of preoperational functioning, 
the formation of meaningful repre 



sent at ions in 



degree 



of 



In 

ever increasing 



abstractness . Piaget has outlined three levels of 



representation: index level, symbol level, and sign level 



These are ordered in 



terms 



abstractness, and index level being the 



of their degree of complexity and 



simple and concrete 



the sign level 



the 



most 



complex and abstract. 



At the lindex l evel , the child begins to deal with parts of 
objects as being j.mpresentativo of the whole, and with certain 
cues which can be taken as representative of the objects 
( "reference-giving cues"). The cues the child has to deal with 
are often marks or sounds which are causally related to the 
objects and therefore indicative or representative of them. To 
infer "duck" from duck footprints or "telephone" from the sound 
of a ringing telephone, are examples of representing objects 
given less than complete physical evidence of their existence 
or presence. 
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At the sy mbol level , the child is able to deal with 
representations of objects that are distinct f^om the objects. 

In other words, the representations are not part of, or causally 
related to, the real objects but exist as separate entities, 
so that the child must construct a link between the real object 
and the representation of it. Examples would be pictures, from 
the realistic (photographs), to the more abstract (line drawings), 
and clay models (including those made by the child) • Included 
at this level is the use of the body in representing objects 
or events (termed "motor encoding"), such as when a child hops 
like a rabbit or pretends to be a fire engine or makes the sound 
of a car, and the use of objects to represent other objects 
(such as a block to represent a car). 

The ultimate level in Piaget’s outline of levels of 
representation is the sign level , or representation through 
words. While the child is able to use and ( respond to spoken 
words at the earlier levels of YXTtib&fl $ written words 

are the most abstract means of representation, being a completely 
arbitrary configuration of marks in a particular shape and 
arrangement. The ability to represent objects and events at 
this levej, that is, the ability to read and write, is not part 
of the focus of the Cognitively Oriented curriculum, but in 
developing the child's ability to represent on increasingly 
abstract planes, the curriculum does provide the prerequisites 
to this ultimate level. For example, when a specific word Such 
as "duck" is verbalIzed'OPiiwritten,vthe child, having gone 
through all of the preceding levels of representation can 
mentally construct the concept of "duckness" so that the word 
alone evokes vivid and meaningful mental images. 

Piaget draws a distinction between performance on the 
motoric level and verbal performance . Until the child has 
language, his manipulations of the environment are entirely 
physical. Language is obviously important in constructing 
and extending mental representations, and Piaget emphasizes its 
significant role in facilitating the shift to representational 
thought. However, Piaget also contends that language is neither 
a necessary prerequisite nor a necessary consequence of the 
child’s ability to create representations of himself and the 
world and to make "mental experiments," since a certain level 
of mental representation has to be reached in order to accumulate 
the fund of "mental pictures" which serve as the. initial 
referent sf for the development of language. However, once he has 
acquired language, the child possesses an extremely efficient 
tool for assimilating and manipulating the environment, because 
language is such a precise encoder of environmental information. 
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CONTENT AREAS AND GOALS OF THE COGNITIVELY ORIENTED CURRICULUM 



The main premise underlying the Cognitive ly Oriented 



curriculum is that there cannot be a basic understanding of 
self and world without the ability to place the self in time 
and space and to classify and order objects and events* 

Within the Piagotian fx'dmework, this means that two kinds of 
capabilities have to be developed by the child. First, the 
child must begin to make connections between objects, between 
events, and between objects and events 3 that is, he must 
construct relationships among the things in his environment and 
then expand his system of relationships into an organized way 
of dealing with the world* Second, the child must begin to 
construct mental representations of himself and of his environ- 
ment and to deal with these representations in increasingly 
complex and abstract ways* The two are complementary: the 

ability to construct and make use of relationships goes hand - 
in hand with the ability to construct meaningful representations* 

Piaget* s delineation of the levels of representation is 
employed by the Cognitively Oriented curriculum to help the 
child develop representations, and elementary types of relation- 
ships have been derived from the Plage tian framework to aid 
the child inbons true ting and organizing a system of relation- 
ships with which he can deal both with the real world and the 
represented world. Two kinds of elementary relations have 
been outlined; logico-mathematical .and spatio-temporal* The 
former are derived from Piaget* s earlier work on logic and 
number and subsume classification activities and soria t ion 
activities 5 in preschool, these arc approached at the rudi- 
mentary level of grouping ( classify tag _) and ordering 
(seriating) objects according to certain criteria, .Spatio- 
temporal relations are derived from Piaget’s earlier work on 
time and his more recent work on space. (It is important to 
understand that, in this context, Piaget is concerned with the 
roore s ent ablo/i of space, or the child ' sccons true felon of space, 
rather ' than'"'with space as it is directly perceived by the 
senses. In other words, such concepts as figure. / ground 
and figural after-effects are only indirectly relevant.) 

Spatial reasoning includes the child’s ability to construct 
meaningful spatial relationships and, at the preschool level, 
this is implemented through the use of such concepts as over/ 
under* up/doun. inoide/outsicle 0 ■■ ‘ Temporal reasoning includes 



about sequences, cause and, effect, and, at tho pre- 



reasoning 

school level « dealing with the definable properties of time * 
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From these relationships, the Cognitively Oriented c j 

curriculum has outlined four content areas: classification, 

seriation, temporal relations, and spatial relations. The 
breakdown is at times artificial since the areas overlap in 
many instances, but it serves as a focus for the teachers 
and provides a framework through which the curriculum is 
developed and its goals implemented. The specified preschool 
goals for the content areas of the Cognitively Oriented 
curriculum are presented below in abbreviated form. They are, 
in practice, the core around which the Cognitive teachers 
organize their daily activities. 

(1) Grouping, or classification , is approached first 
through having the child make re 1 at i on a 1 or functional dis- 
criminations — things go together either because they are used 
for some activity (e.g., a spoon and a fork go together because 
they are; , both used for eating) or because they get their meaning 
from one another (e.g., a hammer and a nail). More complex 
groupings are based on descriptive discriminations, that is, 

on certain attributes that can be perceived, such as size, shape, 
or color. . The most abstract means of grouping is on the basis 
of gross discrimination, or conceptual labeling (e.g., vehicles, 
furniture, and other such general categories). 

(2) Ordering, or seriation , is approached through having 
the child deal with objects in terms of their relationships 

in size, quantity, or quality (e.g., big/little, more/less, i 

rough/smooth). The preschool goal is to enable the child 
eventually to deal with four sizes and four quantities and , 
with three qualities. 

(3) How the child perceives himself in space and how he 
perceives relationships in space, or spatial relations , is 
approached through expressions of the orientation of the child’s 
body and of other objects in space. Through motoric experiences, 
and later through verbal experience with the prepositions of 
position (e.g., in/out), prepositions of directions (e.g,, to/ 
from),; and prepositions of distance (e.g., near/ far) the child 

is aided in his development of meaningful construction of space 
and spatial relatipnships . 

(4) To understand and respond, to temporal relations , 
children begin to deal with time in terms of periods having a 
beginning and an end; they .'begin to understand that events can 
be ordered chronologically and that time periods can be of 
variable length. 
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Following Piaget 3 the Cognitively Oriented curriculum' 
is committed to the child’s experiencing concepts on the 



motoric level and being involved in direct 



s i c a 1 m a n i p u 1 a 1 1 o a 



of the environment at all levels of _ nip fa da »• ik. ! / 4 Y) ; involvement • 
on the verbal level is gradually added but the motoric level 
is never entirely displaced. Motoric experience with concepts 
provides a base for labor verbal experience , By using his body 
to experience concepts 3 to operate on objects,, or to employ 
objects for operating on other objects a the child develops a 
"feel" for the concepts,, and this facilitates verbal expression* 
For example 3 a child’s motoric experience of rolling gives him 
a basis for generalizing to objects ■ (e ,g , 9 a ball rolling ) 9 
and this experience in turn provides the basis fox' verbally 
dealing with the concept of "rolling” , 



The cognitive goals are implemented along the levels . 
of representation delineated by Piaget s specifically , from the 
index level (causally relating marks or sounds to objects or 
using other ref erence»*gi ving rcuds as signals of objects) a to 
the symbol level (identifying objects from p J.ctures differing 



in degree of abstractness , models, and line drawin 



O 



and using 



motor encoding in various representational v/ays)j and finally 
.to the sign level (using words alone as representations of 
ob j ects ) , 

The motoric and verbal levels of operation are similarly 
integrated 0 or "fed" 3 into the levels of representation , For 
example 3 (1) -the child uses his body to operate on objects 
and to experience concepts $ and (2) the child is brought to 
progressively higher levels of verbalization „ starting from 
the point at which the teacher provides the verbal "bimulus, 
and prog.ressi.ng to the point at which the child is able to 
spontaneously verbalize not only actions just completed but 
also actions completed in the more remote- past „ 



SUMMARY 



The Cognitively Oriented circ.riciu.Uui is based on Piaget. I an 
theory and is specifically designed to enable children to produce 
meaningful mortal .'representations and derive X'clat ionshlps among 
objects and events a both real and represented, Piaget Ian ideas 
basic to the curriculum are that there is a sequence to mental 



growth^ that development occurs in a series .of "stops" 9 



wi th 
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earlier steps preparing for and providing the base for later 
steps; and that this sequence is always in the direction of 
simple to complex and concrete to abstract. Prom Piaget’s 
research, four categories, or curriculum content areas 
(classification, seriation, temporal relations and spatial 
relationships), have been outlined, and specific preschool 
goals have been derived from each of these curriculum content 
areas. Implementation of the preschool goals follows the 
Piagetian sequence; the tools employed are Piaget’s outline 
of the levels of representation and description of the motoric 
and verbal levels of operation. 
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ST-T; ECTED ANNOTATED BIBi.XOCRAl'I [Y ON COGNITIVE ItfiVEhOPyENT 



Imy Hi 11 ic , Chi' 
Children’s •> 
Tkfag eF f s Flic 

jircr cr, ncf ~ pp . 



Young 



t e n d o n , H , a > i d ’’ * i 1. 1 e r , P an 1 a . 

studies of : some aspocFfThol: 
iCw Vorir : I'caFher s CFl'J.’e F5 



umkino : 



OX'Y . 



"Nr" 



This hook describes a project that attempts to study 
effects of classroom experience on the young child’s 
thinking about natural phenomena . It reviews Pallet's 
theory of development: and learning, describes some methods 
that tost Piagctian ideas, presents the results of a study 
of individual children who mere tested at different ages 
and children who were tested together at the sane age, and 
discusses the implications of those results for curriculum 
development. Chapters 1, 2 and 7 in particular are 
interesting reading, and teachers may also v/ish to look at 
the middle chapters, especially chapters 3 and 6, for games 
which might be adapted for classroom use. 



Board, Ruth M. An outline of Piaget’s developmental psycho- 
logy l.ogy for s t uiTsi i Is " and ”t c a cli or s , ** NcTF^Yo’ricl^’Ffasic "bdolfs , 
1969. 

T.Ills book makes representa five protions of Piaget’s 
work readily available to the teacher and introduces his 
specialized vocabulary. It contains a glossary and bib- 
liography . 



Pearly, Holly and Ilitchfiold, Elizabeth, A guide to reading 
P i a got, N e w Y o r k : . S c h ockc n B o o k s , 1 9776’’’" "i 7T ~ p ip , 

tixteusive excerpts from Piaget ’ s writings on number, 
space, geometry, logical thinking, moral judgment, and the 
chi 1 d * s c o n s t r u c t i on of hi s e n v i r o nj n c n t a r e p re sen t e d , 
followed by discussion designed to help the reader under- 
stand' Piaget 1 s theory and apply it in an educational setting. 



Tor 



ichors in a cognitively oriented curriculum, this is 



perhaps the most helpful book on Piaget currently available. 
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Fla ve 11 , J . The developmental psy c hology of Jean Piaget • 

New York! Van Nash and, 19b5^~%72 pp • 

This is a comprehensive and readable general survey both 
of Piaget* s theories and his experimental studies, presenting 
also an evaluation of his work. For those interested mainly 
in what makes a theory "cognitive," the Introduction and 
Chapters 1, 2 and 4 are particularly useful. Teachers (as well 
as students of Piaget* s psychology) will find this book an 
important asset. 

:Hunt, J. McV. "The psychological basis for using preschool 
enrichment as an antidote for cultural deprivation." 
Merrill-Palmer Quarterly , 1964, volume 10, pages 204-2,48. 

Also in Nechenger, F. (editor). Preschool education today . 
New York: Holt, Reinhart, and Winston, 1955. 

Despite the longwinded title that might imply a biased 
middle-class approach to the "disadvantaged," Hunt advocates a 
strongly educational approach in preschool. He discusses I.Q. 
changes and what they mean, and the problem of finding an 
approach to teaching young children that will give them the skills 
they need for success in school. 



Piaget, Jean, 

For the nonspecialized reader, Piaget uninterpreted is 
difficult to understand. However, if one goes to Piaget *s 
books with specific questions regarding how children come to 
understand the world, he can gain valuable insights, Spme of 
the most relevant of Piaget *s books are: 

Piay\ , dreams, and Imitation in childhood . New York. 

W.W. Norton, 1952. ' I'his book describes the evolution 
of children’s games and discusses Piaget’s theories 
of play and symbolism. 

The psychology of Intelligence . Patterson, N.J.: Littlefield, 
Adams, 19b0. This is Piaget’s most complete presentation 
of his theory of intellectual development. 

The origins of inte lli gence in children . New York: 

¥. W. Nortonf“l9S27 ‘This book - d"eais specifically with 
the development of sensory-motor intelligence up to 
approximately age two. 
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3 ;Lx ■ p s y c h o 1 o p ; c a 1 3 1 u d i c s , E d i b e d w i t h a a i n t v o d u p b 1 o n 

a. »,.»«. . .*a «4*« -*l »>. * - ‘ * ■ ‘ V i. . . - <«•» VJ ' - r *»* ’* 

by David Elkend, Wow York: Random House, 1968* 

Piaget’s theory is p'uesenfced in six essays which 
discuss some of his most basic and most difficult 
concepts a Written at different points in Piaget ’ s 
research 3 each of those philosophically oriented 
essays deals with the problem of knowledge : how the 
child comes to know his world and how universals 
(logic 3 extra** temporal truth) develop from particular 
experiences, 

(with I ahold or , Barbel) The o aye ho logy of the child, 

Nev/ York: Basic Books 0 1969* This is Piaget's 

latest book; it is a synthesis of the developmental 
child psychology he has formulated over the last 
forty years t covering the stages of cognitive growth 
from Infancy to adolescence. 



Each of the following books by Placet can be helpful in 
giving a teacher ideas for preschool activities though the 
teacher will have to adapt these from Piaget’s experiments and 
interviews with children, 

The child’s concept/ > of number* Nev; York : Humanities 

<3X'Ji -i * <• i-ihtjv ,* *r '••• * r ‘j.* . — . ) ,i t/-.: *. 

Press „ 1992* 

(with Inhelder* B and Szcmiuska, A,) -The child’s 

conception of geometry* Hew York : W, W , Horton* 

1964,. This is one of the clearest of Piaget’s books 
and should give the teacher many ideas Cor- classroom 
activities, 

(with Inhelder, B , ) The child’s contention of space. 

Mew York: Humanities Press a 1980 , 

The child’s conception of the world, Patterson,, N 0 J»: 
j’j 1 b 1 1 o f 1 c 1 i d 9 A d am s ^ • 1 9 6 0 , 

The construction of reality in the child,. Nev/ York: 

’ ''^BasAc'l3o6ks7^19^V 



• * » r,a* Tt 



>ui. •», v* 



Judgment and reasoning in. hhe child, Patten son, N,J,s 

'■y « V r ;♦* ,* t * f • . « . iM’im. **• ,*■ ry* y * » *.« , » % . *r ft It "I V* «> * 

Li v i c fie Id 0 Adams 1999, 



* .4 



dm 11 an sky 2 Sara, The effects of sociodram at la -clay on dis 

nd /un togo'.l pre- school children, Now York : >John 171 ley * 

»• * *■ •■»«.•* •• •'* r»*ii» ■ v» , „ «a*> > • t* *»•»*>»* ' 

1998, 104 pp. 



Smi'innsky *s book ox amir, os the way in which oh. 11 dr on from 
different backgrounds build up their knowledge of cib-wabloua 
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and people .and how their observations and experiences are 
reflected ,in their play with other children. Since many 
of Smilar^>ky * s ideas, particularly that socio-dramatic play 
can be u&ed to foster cognitive development, hav-j been 
incorporated into the Cognitively Oriented curriculum, this is 
an impor/tant book for cognitive teachers. Chapter 5 suggests 
ways i zi /which teachers can make use of the classroom environment 
to instruct children. 
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CHAPTER TWO 



TEACHING IN A COGNITIVE!.* ORIENTED PROGRAM 



CURRICULUM. PLANNING 



o 
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INTRODUCTION, The teacher in a cognitively oriented 

fWWbWtfft TV ' . * tj- - .**•■* -T« O r* • 

preschool program must rely to a great extent on her own 
skill and creativity; the curriculum is only a framework to 
help the teacher sequence meaningful learning experiences 
for young children,, rather than a prescribed series of 
activities or lesson plans# On the other hand 3 the teacher 
must plan the activities she will use in the classroom within 
a definite structure# What this means in practice is that the 
teacher has the freedom to apply her skills creatively and to 
take the Initiative in planning a but she also has the obligation 
to apply her talents for specific purposes and from the point 
of view of a structure that she has accepted,, the three-sided 
structure? First f the teacher must have in mind certain goals 
from each of the four content areas derived from Piaget 1 s work 
and discussed in Chanter One (classification, serial ion a temporal 
relations 5 and spatial_ relalulpnsyj she must decide which 
activities best ^implement "these "goals , Second*, vrithin the levels 
of representation outlined by Piaget (index level „ symbol level,, 
and sign level) ^ 
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THE THREE-SIDED FRAMEWORK FOR PLANNING IN A 
COGNITIVELY ORIENTED CURRICULUM 




Object Content* Areas \ 

^ Classifi- Seriation Temporal' 'Spatial 

cation Relations Relations 



It would be easy at this point for a teacher to say, 
"Impossible! You can*t possibly expect teachers to think on 
three dimensions at once every single day. There* s just not 
enough time," Actually, it is an easier process to work with 
than to read about. Reduced to its simplest form, the teacher 
really is asking herself these two questions: Where are the 

children right now in terms of their mental abilities? Where 
is it that I want to take them; in what ways do I want them to 
grow mentally? Since there are curriculum goals, the latter 
question is not difficult. Once the teacher has answered these 
basic questions, she considers the sequenced levels of 
representation and the levels of operation which provide her 
with an outline to help move the children from where they are 
toward the predetermined goals, Th§ teacher should, ask herself 
these same two questions whether she is planning for a relatively 
short period (for example, a week) or. whether she is planning 
for a longer period of time. In either case, the teacher begins 
by observing the children to determine the most appropriate 
starting point. 
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Obviously not all of the children in a preschool 
class will be at the same symbolic and operational 
level at the same time, especially if some of the 
children have been in the preschool longer than 
others. The teacher will have to take this into ac- 
count in her planning, with the results that there 
will also be an individual basis to planning and that 
flexibility within the theoretical framework will there- 
fore be required. For example , the teacher may try to 
get the less mature children involved with a concept 
(such as in/out) simply on the motoric level, but she 
may expect other children in the group to verbalize 
the concept as well or deal with it in a represented 
form (such as pictures) . An important by-product of 
this approch is that the teacher, by looking at her 
children individually rather than at her "class”, no 
longer has to do the kind of "compromise teaching" that 
is aimed at the children in the middle ability range. 

At the same time, she is provided with a way of assess- 
ing a child's performance, not on a scale of "how much 
ability does lie have?" but rather in terms of "on what 
levels is the child now operating?" Once she makes this 
assessment, she can then decide what steps follow in 
the Piagetian sequences. 

O L 



Tlie teacher's skill and ingenuity come into play in 
determining how she will utilize the levels of symbol- 
ization and levels of operation to help the child move 
toward a more complex and more abstract way of function- 
ing. To be able to look at the c hild, look at th e goal s 
and then develop an a ctiv ity to implement the goals on a 
given level of 5 y mb oTi z at i o n and operation requires a 
thinking teacher, a creative teacher. lie feel this can- 
not be over-emphasized, because a teacher's college ex- 
perience revolves so closely around courses in met hod s 
of teaching, with a "how-to" orientation. In a cogni-* 
tivcly oriented program, the teacher must consider act- 
ivities, or methods, last of all, whereas in the usual 
teaching situation and particularly at the preschool 
level, the teacher probably starts with an activity 
rather than a goal, and then tries, in the course of 
the activity, to point out things she considers import- 
ant. For example, a comment often heard in preschool 
circles is that "all children love cooking," so in the 
"traditional" preschool, the teacher might decide to 
make pudding with the children; during this activity 
she might point out that the pudding is ’becoming thicker 
that the heat from the stove and the stirring with the 



spoon are producing this change, that there are bubble's, 
and, in terms of group activity, that the children must 
take turns stirring. In this example there are many 
things going on at once aroung the child and they • are 
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program, making pudding would come into being as a class- 
room activity only if the teacher saw this as a way of 
approaching a certain goal. Since our teachers would 
probably accept the dictum that "children love cooking," 
this might be an activity a teacher would use for a goal 
which might be as remote from cooking as seriation, the 
specific seriation goal being, for example, ordering 
three sizes. With this goal in mind, the teacher might 
utilize spoons for serving into three bowls, all of 
different sizes; throughout the activity the teacher 
would emphasize the sizes of the utensils used. 

In any given activity the teacher deals with only 
one concept at a time. If she sees the activity as a 
good way of working towards other concepts, she uses 
it again at another time and emphasizes a different 
goal, rather than combining these goals in this one 
activity. This is probably the point at which the 
difference between a cognitively oriented program and 
an enrichment program is most apparent. In an enrich- 
ment program, the child is exposed to any number of 
new and supposedly essential experiences; usually no 
direct attempt is made to label or interpret these ex- 
periences for the child, or, if the experiences are 
labeled, the job of integrating and categorizing them 
is left more or less to the child. In a cognitively 
oriented program, however, the child encounters a 
variety of experiences (though not necessarily "all 
kinds" of experiences), but the aspects of these experi- 
ences that are relevant to cognitive growth are labeled 
and reinforced many times over in the course of the year 
and in increasingly complex and abstract ways. The re- 
sults is that the child begins to develop a framework 
into which he fits the facts of his environment. 

In planning, the teacher must bring together into 
a functioning whole the several components of the struc- 
ture discussed above --the goals from the four content 
areas, the levels of symbolization, and the levels of 
operation. In Section II, the reader will find a se- 
quenced outline of possible curriculum plans in which 
these components have been integrated. While this pro- 
cess of integration is essential to the operation of a 
cognitively oriented program, the levels of symboliza- 
tion and of operation, as applied to actual preschool 
teaching, are discussed here separately to aid under- 
standing. 
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LEVELS OF REPRESENTATION APPLIED TO THE TEACHING 
S ITUATION . The levels of representation describe the stages 
which all children go through as they develop logical ways of 
seeing themselves and their environment. The chronological age 
at which children pass through these stages may not be the same 
in all cases, but it is assumed all children do go through them 
at some point in time. However, the extent to which each stage 
of development is explored is variable. Since these stages are 
basic to making the shift from real experiences to representational 
thinking, it is: the purpose of the Cognitively Oriented Curriculum 
to provide the maximum amount of information and exploration on 
each level for each child. We see this as a way to assure an 
adequate base for intellectual functioning. 

Briefly again, the -three levels of representation ares 
(1) index, (2) symbol, and (3) sign, with real objects and real 
experiences providing the foundation. At each level the child 
utilizes representations that are more abstract than those at 
the preceding level; the early levels, then, are very important 
because they provide the foundation for attaining the later 
levels. 

Dealing with Real Objects and Events . At this level, the 
child r s experience revolves around real things in his environ- 
ment • He experiments with concrete objects and events that can 
be labeled. During this stage of development, the child in a 
cognitively oriented program is exposed to many objects and 
.events, some of which he may not have been exposed to before. 

The use of real objects or actual events as the starting point 
in the educational process enables the child to begin forming 
clear mental images which will aid him in moving from one 
representational level to the next. Incomplete mastery at one 
level makes it more difficult for the child to master the 
ensuing levels. 

In the classroon, the teacher determines the content area 
from which she will choose her teaching goal., For example, she 
may choose classification, specifically the category of animals . 
Experiences and activities provided for the children might 
include classroom pets, walks through the neighborhood, or a 
trip to the zoo. The initial emphasis given to these experiences 
would be on identifying the various animals both verbally and, 
where feasible, through physical contact. It is important to 
emphasize again that each activity or experience is planned 
for only one goal. In this instance, the goal is identifying 
animals. The same activity or experience may be repeated at a 
later time to implement a different goal, for example, seriation, 
ordering animals according to size. 
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Example I 



Goal: identifying animals (classification) 

Activity: trip to a farm 

The children may see cows, and the teacher verbally 
identifies them: 

This is a Cow. 

This is a cow. 

Is this a cow? 

Child responds: 

Yes, this is a cow. 

The teacher also uses plural statements and "not" state- 
ments; for example, "These are cows", "These are now cows" 

(see Language Techniques for more details.) When it is feasible, 
the children should be encouraged to touch the animals while 
they are verbally identifying them 

Example II 

* * * 

Goal:. ordering animals according to size (seriation) 

Activity: trip to a farm 

The language used may follow a pattern similar to that 
described in Example I. The teacher provides the initial 
verbal stimulus (p&intinj iocaft): 

This cow is little. ' . 

This cow is little. ' 1 ‘\ ‘ .. .. 

Is this cow little? ‘ . 

t , 

Child responds: 

Yes, this cow is little. 



Sometimes, because of financial limitations, school policies, 
or for other reasons, it is not possible to use real objects 
or to experience actual events. When this is the case, the 
teacher should begin with the most realistic representations 
possible and use them in concrete situations appropriate to 
the real-object level. Examples of appropriate equipment might 
be the realistic rubber zoo- and farm-animal sets often found in 
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nursery schools, rubber community* -helper 
models of cars, airplanes, boats, and so on* ' Use of 
realistic models as "real objects" should be limited bo 
identification and label:) ns activities. 



these 



RoiM’oseutatiou^ at the _ .index be n/el, At this level of 
re pre sen tat ion the child deals wi th’c lies which refer to specific 

S t .? jU 



objects or events. Cues can be parts of objects, 
properties of objects, or causally related cues such as marks 
.or sounds. These cues all refer in some way to objects. Thus 3 
as the child develops his capacity to deal with objects through 
their cues, he is gaining the ability to represent objects and 
to deal with abstract reprccuuh;abions of objects. 

The materials and experiences provided for initial teaching 
on this level should bo as realistic and concrete as possible, . 
providing a link between .real objects and event n the first 
level of representation. Some materials which might be intr'o due 
for work at the index level are toy models of cars, trucks, air-- 
planes, boats 5 rubber animal sets * 0 toy representations tools. 
When the children have manipulated and become familiar vr.vth the 
re a 1 i s t i c r 0 p r e s o n t a t ;t o n a 0 f r e a 1 0 b j e c t s , t h o t e ;\ 0 ! < e r c a n b 0 g 1 n 
to add more abstract equipment and materials to the environment « 
For example , instead of reproductions of trucks with realistic 
details, she could provide big wooden vans that are essentially 
only blocks shaped like trucks presenting very little detail 9 
and finally, the child could construct his own truck by putting 
clip-on wheels on a unit block. 
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Experience with r a fo r e nee- g ± v i n g cues on the index level 
will enable the child to understand (a) than an object continues 
to exist even if it is completely hidden or only parts of it are 
visible, and that parts of objects can thus stand for tho whole 
(object permanency ) 5 (b) that an object remains itself vrher* its 
context or position • in space is changed , and 
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A. Object permanency ; the knowledge that an object continues 
to exist even If it is not seen at all or only parts of it 
are seen. There are three main aspects of object permanency 
which can be used in teaching and which should be constantly 
interrelated, , 

1, Recognizing part of an object for the whole object 

(a) Child can identify an object when only a part of 
the object is seen; e.g., hide a car under a box 
with only, the hood showing, 

;(b) Child can identify an object from all of its un- 
assembled parts; e,g,, show the child the parts 
of a car, 

(c) Child recognizes an object from one of its parts; 
e.g., show the child an airplane wing, 

(d) Child can identify an object given half of it; 
e.g., show the child the upper half of a co w, 

(e) Child can find a wrong part or a missing part; 
e.g., show the child a car with human feet 
instead of wheels, 

2, Recalling the absent object 

(a) Child can find an object after ; successive visible 
displacements; e.g., hide a toy car first under a 
box, then under a handkerchief, and then under a 
scarf. Child sees that the teacher still has the 

' car after she has passed her hand under the box 
and the handkerchief, but that she does not have 
the car after she has passed her hand under the 
scarf, (Child has not mastered this stage until 
he immediately goes to the last hiding place to 
find the hidden object,) 

(b) Child can find an object after an invisible dis- 
placement; e,g., while the child watches, hide a 
car in a box, then slip the box under a handkerchief 
and empty the box. Leave the car under the 
handkerchief and bring 0 out the box, 

(c) Child can find an object under a number of super- 
imposed screens; e.g., while the child watches, 
cover a toy car with a cup,, .a box, arid a handker- 
chief, arranging the screens so that lifting one 
reveals the next screen, but not the object. Also, 
arrange the screens so that the child cannot, 
remove all three at once. 
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(d) Child can find an object after 
vis i b 1 e d i s p . 1 . a c e m c n t s ; c , g , 3 
a toy cai’ with her hand 3 and while the child 
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ser' A os of in- 
covers 



teacher 



watches 0 slides her hand under .first a handker- 
chief , then a box^ and then a 
ca.r under one of the screens. 



scarf, leaving the 
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her empty hand a 
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the last move* 



Recalling the missing object 

(a) Child can find an object which is missing; 3,g 0j) 
the teacher shows the child a spoon B a car 3 and 
a block then removes one of those objects. The 



child is shown a box containing three objects 3 
i n c 1 u. d i n g t h o m i g s i n g o b j c c 1 0 an d s elects 
iii i .5 sing 0 b j o c t 



the 



(b) Child can name a missing object 3 



Oogo J 



the 



teacher shows the child a spoon 0 a cor a and a block 
then removes one of these objects* 



the 
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The child names 



B, Object 'constancy: the knowledge that an object remains 

itself in different contexts., positions in space 9 or when 
perceived through different senses 5 certain properties of 
objects are assumed to be constant regardless of conditions 
of perception* There are three main kinds of object 
constancy which can be used in teaching and which should be 
, cwhi.it ant ly Ant errs 1 at od * 

• * \ 

1 * Recognising objects in various positions in space 

(a) Child names an object in its usual context 3 o*g*, 

' the teacher shows the child a hammer which she is 

holding in an upright position at table l.'wel* 

(b) Child .recognizes the object .In changed perspective 5 
e « g , 0 t h e t o a c h s r n h 0 w s t h o c h i 1 d i: h e h .* umno r r, f t e r 
she has rotated it and changed its position in 
some way* 

(;d) Child recognizes the object from a distance j e * g ? 9 
t)).e teacher places the hammer at a distance from 
the child, first in an upright and then in a 
horizontal position * 
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Recognising objects in various contexts 

(a) Child names an object in its usual contents e * g 9 
the teacher shews tho child a car. 
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(b) Child recognizes the object in a different context; 

. e.g., the teacher places the car among art j 

materials. : 

(c) Child recognizes the object among others which 
have a visual resemblance to it; e.g. # the 

' teacher places a red car among other objects 
that are red. 

3* Recognizing objects through senses other than visual 

(a> Touch — feeling without seeing; e.g., a mystery 
bag— the child feels with a fork, a spoon, a 
knife, etc.* and identifies these objects. 

• 1 S 4 

(b) Smell— without seeing; e.g., the child smells a 
banana, an orange, btc., and identifies them. 

(c) Taste — without seeing; e.g., the child tastes a 
lemon, sugar, etc., and identifies them. 

(d) Sound— without seeing; e.g., the child hears a 
bell, a drum, etc., and identifies these objects. 

C. Sounds, marks and other cues causally related to real 
• objects 

1. The idea that sounds are causally related to real 
objects can be illustrated by the ringing of a tele- 
phone. The real object makes the sound, and whether 
or not the actual object is directly perceived, the 
child is able to identify the object by the sound. 

The sound, therefore, becomes the "index” for enabling 
the child to mentally identify the real object. 

2. Just as sound may refer to real objects, marks may 
also give "clues" which aid in identifying objects. 

For example, human footprints in the snow indicate to 
the observer that a person has been walking there, 
and tire tracks in the mud indicate to the observer 
that a car has been there. Children should be given 
the opportunity to observe these phenomena during 
recess and on walks or trips. In the classroom, 
activities can be provided whereby the child can observe 
various marks made by an object. Art activities quite 
easily lend themselves to this kind of representation. 
For instance, the child could make handprints by 
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Animals * persons and objects also produce substances 
and vehicles that can be taken as cues because of a 
direct causal relationship. Examples are a chicken’s 
egg,., a spider web* mou.seudropplngs * and oil spots 
left in parking spaces by cars and trucks. 



Representation ab^ the^ Symbol Levpl, At the symbol level* 
the child" deals with constructions which stand for objects or 
events. These constructions bear a physical resemblance to the 
objects or events* but are differentiated from them in that they 
exist separately. 

The types of materials which can be used on the symbol level 
include pictures (ranging from realistic photographs to abstract 
s k etches ) 5 objects t h a t a v e u 3 e d to r c present o t h 0 r ob j e c 1 s * ' 
such as a cup to represent a pail 5 and toy represent rations or 
clay models and drawings made by the children themselves , 

The teacher must always keep In mind that the order in 
which she presents activities must be from the simple to the 
complex. The way in which any particular activity is presented 
or structured depends on the level of the children’s functioning* 
as well as on the teacher’s predetermined goal for the activity. 
For example 0 if the cognitive goal is spatial relations and the 
specific focus is on the concepts in /out * the teacher may use 
clay to help teach and reinforce these concepts, Some of the 
children could make clay bowls and place clay objects they have 
made in the bowl and take them put of the bowl* while other 
children may simply place pieces of clay in and take them 1 • ’ ! g 
of ’ paper cups. 
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There are- throe. "interrelated ve ttekios of representation 
with which the teacher must bo concerned, 

A 0 Kotor Encoding; Motor encoding' means to use one’s body 
to" itvproaent "objects or events and to use objects to 
represent other objects. Motor encoding is an important 
stop in the child’s progress from sensory- tor into Lliganoe 
to r-.pvcnontati vial ihVsohligcnce 5 it provides a means for 
the -fhld’s wo /ring from v xtornal ( concrete ) ii/it to 

‘ ' '■ h.vb-iiract) imitation,, which rmy-ns ho 
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mental Images and carries out mental experiments. Motor 
encoding is also particularly important f^r sociodramatic 
play. 

Motor encoding should be approached as a sequence going 
from less complex to more complex. For example, on the 
concrete level, the child directly imitates the actions of 
another person or object; e.g., the teacher rolls a ball 
and the child rolls on the floor imitating the ball. On a 
more abstract level, the child represents the actions of 
objects or persons without directly imitating them, e,g,, 
the teacher holds up a ball to the child and asks him to 
"do what a ball does." On a still more abstract level, 
the child performs the action of an object not present, so 
that he must mentally reconstruct this object and its 
action; e.g., the teacher says, "Show me what a ball does," 
Thus, what on the most concrete level is Imitated directlu 
from external cues is* on the most abstract level, imitated 
wholly from internal cues. 

Motor encoding has three components: make-believe, 

'imitation, and sociodramatic play. 

1, Make-believe— the child imposes imental images on 

other objects. 

(a) Some objects share essential attributes of the 
object being symbolized, e.g., garden hose used 
for fireman* s hose; wagon used for a car. 

(b) Some objects share less obvious attributes with 
the objects being symbolized, e.g., a block used 
for a telephone; a board used for a saw, 

(c) Some objects can be constructed from others, 
such as houses, buses and airplanes from building 
blocks; trucks, cars and buses from shoeboxes. 

2. Imitation including onomatopoeia* 

(a) Representation of actions on an object; e.g., the 
teacher shows familiar objects to the children, 
such as a brush, a hammer, and a crayon, and asks 
the children to act but what they do with these 
objects. The children pantomime "brushing their 
hair, hammering a nail, and drawing with a crayon. 

(b) Representation of the actions of an object; e.g., 
the teacher shows familiar objects to the children 
such as a ball or a car, and asks the children to 
act out what the q^je^t does, . 
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A, 2, (c) Representation of verbs as actions independent 
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(e) 
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(g) 



of objects ‘ 3 e ,, g , 3 the teacher says 3 !, S how mo ho v 
you brush your teeth” or ” Pretend that you are 
g o 1 n pj t o sleep*" 

Representation of modified actions % o , g * 3 the 
teacher says a ” 81 iow me how you walk s lovely * ” 

Representation of feelings 5 e,g 0J the teacher 
says j, "Show me how you look v/Uon you feel sad* ” 

Role playing, including adult roles significant 
and familiar to the children, such as mother, 
f a i; h e r , f 1 r om an 9 teacher, 

Onomatopoetic formation of words in imitation of 
natural sounds, such as ,? bu55a” foi* a bee or 
"quack” for a duck 5 e»g,, the teacher shows the 
children a toy model of a cow and the children 
respond with the sound !f moo , moo”. 

The idea of onomatopoeia is differentiated from 
sounds causally related to real objects on the 
index level by the fact that the child himself 
m a k o s the a 0 un d 0 f t h e o b j ect , 
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teacher introduces the missing ones singly. For 
example, if verbal communication and fantasy are 
missing, only one should be added to the play situation 
at any one time. The teacher can help initiate 
sociodramatic play by using field trips as a basis 
for a school-play situation. .For example, when the 
children return from a trip to the fire station, the 
teacher can help them set up an area in the classroom 
which simulates the fire station. The materials used 
should be suggestive rather than reai; a garden hose 
could represent the fireman* s hose, a slide could stand 
for the pole down which the firemen slide, and wagons 
could be used as fire trucks. The children should be 
encouraged to select the roles they want to take. 

For example, they may all desire to be firemen, 
but each fireman should have- a different responsibility $ 
some firemen cook, some drive the trucks, some answer 
the telephone, some wash the trucks. The teacher should 
also take a role in the dramatic play, at least until 
the children can carry the play on their own. Once the 
children are able to set up their own play situation, 
select their own roles, and engage in the total activity 
according to the criteria listed above, the teacher can 
diminish her role playing as well as her assistance in 
setting up the environment. 

Clay Models : Making clay models allows the child to freely 

express his mental images of objects. While the model still 
resembles the actual object, it is less realistic than a 
toy representation. For example, the children may decide 
that they need "fruit” for the doll corner. Having 
previously become familiar with the real objects, they are 
able to make clay representations of ther^a round object 
could represent an orange, a long object a banana. They 
may also desire to paint these models to correspond with 
the actual colors of each fruit. 

Pictures : Pictures of objects or events can range from 

very realistic photographs to relatively abstract line 
drawings. To deal with such two-dimensional representations 
the child uses his fund of experience with real objects 
(object level) and his knowledge of their cue properties, 
their permanency and their constancy (index level). For 
example, in order for a picture of a cow to have meaning 
for a child, the child must mentally reconstruct, or 
remember, the three-dimensional real object. This task 
becomes more difficult as pictures become less realistic, 
so the teacher should always begin with the most realistic 
pictures or photographs and only gradually introduce more 
abstract portrayals. 
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(4) Representation at the Sign Level . At this 
final level of symbolization, the child encounters 
symbols which are arbitrary; that is, they bear no 
resemblance to an actual object or event, and usage 
is based on the attribution of socially shared mean- 
ings. Words are the most common form of signs. Re- 
presenting objects and events by a configuration of 
letters (i.e., reading and writing) is not attempted 
in the Cognitively Oriented curriculum. However, in 
providing adequate experience with representation of 
real objects and events at the earlier levels, we 
feel that we do build a foundation that provides the 
child with meaningful and vivid mental pictures to 
which the written word can later be attached. This 
foundation, hopefully, will support the child when he 
encounters reading and writing in the regular school 
setting. 



Levels of Operation Applied to the Teaching Situa - 
tion^. The motoric and verbal levels of operation are 
used by all children in learning about and dealing with 
their environmennt . In the classroom situation the 
teacher must be constantly aware of the level at which 
her children are operating, so that she can plan activi- 
ties both to extend their experience on a given place 
and to help them move toward more complex and abstract 
interactions with the environment. Very young children 
operate on the environment almost entirely on the 
motoric level, that is, with their bodies. In this 
sense the motoric level is an earlier level in the deve- 
lopmental sequence, but it remains an important one even 
after the verbal level has been added. Children learn 
through direct manipulation of the environment, so it is 
important that they be constantly involved motorically 
with concepts at the same time that they are learning 
to deal with them verbally . . . Therefore, the teacher 
in a cognitively oriented curriculum must always be 
aware of her children’s functioning on both levels of 
operation and must attempt to implement the cognitive 
goals- both motorically and verbally. 
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In classroom application, the motoric and verbal levels 
of operation are simultaneously integrated, or "fed”, into 
the levels of representation, although the relative emphasis 
placed on each may vary over the course of the preschool 
year. The complexity of the process is further reflected in 
the fact that the motoric and verbal levels of operation both 
follow a specific sequence from less complex to more complex. 

In practice, the teacher involves the children on both levels 
at the same time, each child to the extent most appropriate 
at a given time. The levels, however, will be discussed 
separately for clarity; 

Motoric Level . On the motoric level, the child is 
physically involved with his environment. The involvement 
may be direct or indirect. Following is the sequence of steps 
from direct, or simple, to indirect, or complex, physical 
involvement. 

A, Child uses his own body to experience concepts : When a 

child is introduced to a new concept, the most simple, 
concrete way for him to experience, or "get the feel," 
of the concept is through the medium most familiar to 
him— his own body. For instance, for the concepts up/down, 
the child may jump up and down, using his whole body to 
experience the concepts. Once he is comfortable using his 
whole body and parts of his body to experience concepts, 
the child is ready to move outside himself and begin using 
objects in the environment to facilitate his understanding 
of concepts. 

B , Child uses objects to experience concepts : For the concepts 

up/d own , as lide could be the object on which the child 
operates — he climbs ud , and slides down . The child is 
still physically involved in the task, but he is also 
physically involved with an object. This way of experiencing 
concepts is more complex than simply using the body, for 

. the child is now relating himself to something in his 
environment. When - he Ts able to do this, he can move on 
the more complex relationship wherein he uses objects to 
operate on other objects, 

C, Child uses objects to operate on other objects: At this 
state, the child uses ’'instruments'* to relate to and thus 
control the environment. For example, he makes a toy car 
go "up," and "down" the slide. The child is further removed 
from the situation physically than in the preceding 
examples; he is no longer directly experiencing concepts 
with his body, but is beginning to see how relationships 
between objects can facilitate his understanding of the 
world. 



o 



The motoric sequence is instrumental in helping the child de- 
velop clear mental images to promote his understanding of concepts. 
For example, if a teacher were to ask a child to "put the book on 
the table", the child would have a clear mental image of what he 
was required to do, because he had been totally physically involved 
with the concept "on", had used objects in the environment to ex- 
perience "on", and had used objects to operate on other objects in 
order to understand the meaning of "on". 

(2) Verbal Level . On the motoric level the child performs 
a given task, whereas on the verbal level he responds verbally to 
a task. The sequence of steps outlined below (from less to more 
complex) represents the most logical and realistic manner in which 
young children learn to operate on the verbal level. However, it 
has been found that the actual sequence does not always correspond 
to this particular pattern. The following sequence then, may be 
used by the teacher as a guide, but she will have to make the 
necessary adjustment when working with her children on particular 
concepts. 

(a) Teacher provides the verbal stimulus : In dealing with 

the concept "down", the teacher might say, "Go down the slide;" as 
the child is sliding, the teacher may say, "You are going down the 
slide. " 



(b) Teacher provides the verbal stimulus and the child 
responds in one of the following ways : 

1. Child tells what he is going to do before he does it, 
e.g., "I will go down the slide", "I will go up the 
ladder. " 

2. Child interprets what he has done just after he has 
completed the task or action, e.g., "I went down the 
slide," "I went up the ladder." 

3. Child verbalizes while performing the action, e.g., 

"I am going down, down, down, (the slide)," "I am 
going up, up, up (the ladder)." 

4. Child interprets his actions from memory ; e.g., after 
work time, the child tells what he has done, such as 
"I went down the slide and up the ladder." This is 
more complex than step 2 because more time has elapsed 
from completion of the task to verbal discussion. 

(c) Child spontaneously verbalizes about a task, action, or 
event without requiring verbal stimulus from the teacher. 
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TEACHER ATTITUDES AND COMMITTMENT 



c 

It is quite probable that a new teacher in the cognitive curri- 
culum will have to change some of her attitudes about teaching and 
possibly some of her attitudes about how young children learn. At 
some point, the teacher must step "inside” the Piagetian framework 
on which the Cognitively Oriented curriculum is based. 

The teacher who has taken this step has incorporated the 
theoretical framework into her thinking and uses the framework as 
a window through which she looks at young children in developmental, 
terms and at early education in conceptual terms. At this point the 
teacher is really "thinking cognitively, " and she is taking children 
and goals rather than methods and activities as starting points for her 
teaching. 

Such an orientation is not at all easy to develop, because it 
involves a certain period of time -- longer for some than others --in 
which the teacher is really adrift. She has given up her usual methods 
of teaching, her fund of "ways to do things children like, " and until she has 
incorporated the new framework into her thinking and found ways to imple- 
ment the goals within it, she is forced to proceed almost blindly, without 
the sure signposts and guidelines of a familiar system. In our experience 
this is a process which all teachers go through as they accept and learn 
to implement the cognitive curriculum. 

A trap that cognitive teachers often fall into is that they think 
they have changed when in reality they have not. What happens is that 
they become adept at attaching cognitive labels, to activities they used 
before they became cognitive teachers; the nam es change but the activi- 
ties remain the same. When planning, they begin with thoughts about 
activities that have proved useful in the past rather than about cognitive 
labels. This is not to say that a teacher has to give up all of her comfort- 
able ways of doing things in order to become a cognitive teacher. It 
does mean, however, that she must give up her old ways of thinking about 
what she does, so that, while she might find that certain activities she 
has always used are still appropriate, she now chooses them for different 
reasons. 

A common reaction to the theoretical framework of the cognitive 
curriculum is, "Well, I think that children probably do learn that way, 
but I think you don't have to teach children specifically. I think children 



just learn automatically if you provide a warm setting with lots of 
opportunity for interaction with other children and lots of equipment. " 

While it is true that most children do "just learn automatically, " 
experience with disadvantaged children indicates that warmth alone is 
not enough and that providing numerous opportunities can make the en- 
vironment so complex that the children are overwhelmed. We feel that 
one of the strong points of the cognitive curriculum is that the teacher 
has at her disposal a sequenced set of steps that enables her to work 
with her children at any given level. In other words, if certain simple 
and concrete experiences would be most beneficial, she can start with 
these, but if a more complex environment can be utilized and abstract 
tasks worked with, she has a framework for implementing these. If 
the teacher discovers that something just "doesn't work, " she can go 
back a step and reinforce the concepts on the preceding level, and then 
later she can go on to the more mature level. And certainly through all 
of this, there is a place for warmth. 

Since the involvement of the teacher is one of the crucial aspects 
which determine the success or failure of the program, there is a need 
for a major committment on the part of the teacher to the total curri- 
culum and the point of view behind it. In other words the teacher must 
believe that she can help to effect changes in the cognitive /intellectual 
abilities of her children and in the attitudes of their families toward educa- 
tion, and that a goal-centered, sequenced cognitive curriculum with home 
visits is a logical and systematic means for producing these changes. 

The goals of the cognitive program are predetermined, having 
been derived from Piagetian theory and experience with disadvanged child- 
ren. The teacher must be able to accept these predetermined goals and 
then implement them by employing a variety of activities and experiences. 
This means that the teacher must work within the confines of the overall 
curriculum, but she must also be able to creatively implement what the 
structure and the children require. Thus teaching in a cognitively oriented 
program requires a great deal of flexibility on the part of the teacher, who 
must be strongly committed and willing to think in new ways about what 
should take place in the classroom. 
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STRUCTURE OF THE CLASSROOM 



C 

In the cognitive program, the classroom is set up in specified 
ways to facilitate and reinforce certain goals. While this structure 
undoubtedly contributes a frame of reference for the children, it is 
only one of a variety of elements (albeit an important one) used by 
the teachers to provide experience with the concepts and content areas 
of the curriculum. Since the classroom structure is changed gradually 
through the course of the program, the child encounters the concepts 
in many ; guises and this enables him to begin to separate concept from 
context. For example, if a child should encounter "big" chiefly or only 
through playing with big trucks, his concept of "big" may be tied so 
closely to the context of "truckness" that he will not see that "big" can 
be applied to other objects and situations. Concept formation is faci- 
litated, then, through experiencing concepts in a variety of contexts, 
and the emerging concepts are, at the same time, reinforced through 
these repeated encounters. Children come to know the world by physi- 
cally experiencing their environment; structuring the classroom environ- 
ment in such a way that certain concepts are emphasized provides a 
variety of opportunities for direct experience with these concepts, thereby 
facilitating the child's mastery of them. 

Example : An Environment Programmed for Learning in th e 
Areas of Classification and Seriation 



The classroom is structured to facilitate and reinforce goals 
from the content areas of classification and seriation. These goals 
lend themselves to environmental structuring; that is, they can be used 
to provide the child with opportunities to group (classify) and order (seriate) 
classroom objects. We have planned and equipped our preschool rooms 
in such a way that the environment structures the child's learning and en- 
ables him to deal with classification and seriation through the simplest 
manipulations at the beginning of the year to more complex ones later in 
the year. The room is arranged so that each child is automatically in- 
volved, regardless of the area in which he is working, in activities de- 
signed to implement the goals we have set. 

For the first six weeks of school, the goal is for the children to 
learn to classify things that are the "same" and "different." Therefore, 
all blocks are kept in one cabinet and all cars in another cabinet, all 
dishes are kept in one cupboard and all utensils in another, and all books 
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are shelved together while puzzles are on a different shelf. We realize 
that a similar kind of classroom arrangement is often set up in preschools, 
but this is done to maintain order rather than to differentiate "same" 
and "different, " so that, while blocks and cars may belong in specific 
places, they are not necessarily separated. 

At the beginning of the school year we limit the kinds of equip- 
ment available in the classroom and classify according to gross differ- 
ences, e.g., vehicles vs. blocks. As the children gain the ability to 
classify in terms of overall differences, the environment is changed and 
enriched, so that, for example, instead of simply putting all scissors in 
one place, the children now must distinguish sharp from blunt scissors 
and put these away in spearate places. In this way they become aware of 
differences within a class. 

We also arrange the environment to teach seriation, or ordering 
of quantities and qualities. By the end of the year, the goal for the 
children is to be able to order five items by size and understand numbers 
to 4 or 5, and to be able to order qualities on the basis of rather subtle 
differences . 

In planning for this learning, we initially organize the classroom 
environment so that the children experience just two sizes -- big and 
little. We provide two sizes of hollow blocks, two sizes of unit blocks, 
two sizes of cars, in each case offering the largest possible difference 
in size. We try to make the articles identical except for size, to assure 
that this concept will be the one learned. Everything in the room reinforces 
the concept of size at the level of large and small. When the children are 
ready, their experiences are enlarged by additions to the environment, 
e.g., a third size of block, car, pot, spoon. 

While we are working with sizes, we are also giving the children 
experience with ordering qualities, such as hard and soft; eventually they 
should be able to distinguish not only hard and soft but g rad ations between 
these two extremes. 

This structured classroom environment is not intended to be a 
substitute for good teaching, nor does it replace the need for action and 
interaction among the children or between the children and teacher. 

Rather, the constant reinforcement of concepts which the structured class- 
room provides gives the child the opportunity to absorb a conceptual frame- 
work that will support him in school and thus help him to achieve academic 
success. 
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MATERIALS 



AND 



EQUIPMENT FOR Till; CLASSROOM 



Specially purchased equipment and teaching materials are not 
required to implement the goals of the Cognitively Oriented curriculum 
for several reasons.* First, the focus on conceptual goals rather 
than on activities enables the teacher to draw heavily upon the 
child’s familiar and natural environment for the materials needed to 
aid the development of particular concepts. Secondly, many of the 
concepts can be best internalized by having the children construct the 
materials themselves with the help of the teacher. Lastly, many of 
the available commercial materials are quite expensive, and it is 
not always economically feasible to equip a preschool with such 
items. However, commercially catalogued materials by Creative 
Playthings, Community Playthings * Playskool, Fisher Price, etc. 
offer valuable models from which the teacher can construct her own 
materials. It is important for the teacher to keep the levels of 
representation foremost in mind as she is making materials. For 
instance, it is more difficult for a teacher to make materials on 
the index level than on the symbol level and even more difficult 

to make or collect objects appropriate for building the foundation 

. « 
from which mental representations are formed. 



The "traditional” equipment and materials found in most pre- 
schools are compatible with the objectives of the Cognitively 

o 

Oriented curriculum; however, the teacher will find herself usiRg 
the equipment and materials in new ways for new purposes. The 
importance of the materials and equipment used in the Cognitively 
Oriented program depends upon how the teacher perceives their 
usefulness in teaching the predetermined goals inherent in the 



curriculum for extending and broadening the children’s cognitive 
development. 

Although . the following list of materials may appear to con- 
tradict the previous statements, the equipment and materials which 
are commercial items serve only to illustrate the kinds of things 
which ideally would be a part of the classroom. Many adaptations 
and substitutions would servo the conceptual needs just as well* 

For instance in the doll corner, a realistic looking stove, cup- 
b card, s i n k , r e f v i g e r a tor could be m a d o f r orn c a 3; db 0 a r d b 0 x o 5 ; 

doll beds and carriages could be made from orange crates; child- 
0 

ron could also make their own dolls from rags, socks, etc. 

The unit blocks contained in the large motor area could be 
found in a lumberyard scrap pile if the teacher is selective in . 
choosing various sizes and shapes of wood. Also, the large build- 
ing blocks do not necessarily need to be made from wood - sturdy 
cardboard blocks serve just as well* Balance beams can bo con- 
structed quite easily and with little expense from a 2 M x 4 ” 
board set across two concrete blocks. 

Items found in the quiet area relating to seriation concepts 
can bo made from four sizes of empty food cans, boxes and other 
containers which can bo seriated. Puzzles cun be made by cutting 
pictures from magazines, mounting them on cardboard, and cutting 
them into the desired parts. Common • i terns such as bottle caps, jar 
.lids, buttons, thread spools, can serve the same purposes as blocks 
and other objects. These items may be structured to teach size 
relationships , spatial positions, or classification concepts* 
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Concerning the art area, many of the materials listed must be 
purchased commercially, but most schools do provide these materials, 
Playdoh can be made by the children which is, an enjoyable activity 
for them as well as a learning situation for making a very usable 
product. Playdoh may be made by mixing one part water, two parts 
flour, 1 tsp. salt, and food coloring. The conceptual focus might 
be in the area of Temporal Relations whereby sequence of events 
is emphasized. 

Potential Uses of Commercially Available Materials . Many toys are 
sold to serve one function such as teaching shape sorting. After 
looking very carefully at such a product, however, a wise observer 
sees that it can be used in many varied ways. Take, for instance the 
Playskool toy resembling poker chips. It's main purpose is shape 
sorting; four shapes fit into the case whereby the chips are 

automatically sorted by shape and color. All the circles are green j 
and fit together in one slot; all the squares are red and fit to- 
gether in another slot; all the triangles are blue and fit to- 
gether in another slot; and all the hexagons are yellow and fit 
together in the last slot. Other concepts which can be developed 
through the use of this toy are: 



1. Pre-number concepts using one set of shapes. 




(teacher model) 

(child - 1-1 correspondence) 



o 



2, Grouping the shapes and asking questions such as 



"Which group has more circles?" 



ooo Cgroup A) 

© O Q (group B) 



The response which Che child gives will indicate to 
the teacher how the child is perceiving the two 
groups - spatially or using 1-1 correspondence to 
determine that the two groups are equivalent. 

3. Classifying. It is difficult to use the toy for 
classification tasks if i i; remains as it is. For 
instance,' if the teacher uses the squares and the 
circles, and asks the children to put the ones 
that are the same together, the children may very 
accurately make one group with squares and one 
group with circles. However, the teacher has no 
way of knowing whether the children have made the 
decision on the basis of color or shape. To avoid 
this dilemma, in one set of the toy all the shapes 
c o u 1 d b e p a i n t o d t h e s am c color, a n cf‘ t ITi s set c o u 1 d 
be used to sort by shape. A second identical toy 
could be purchased with all the shapes painted 
another color so that the two sets together could 
bo used for grouping by color. 

4. Comparing by placing one shape on top of the other 
for concretely showing likenesses and differences. 

,.v 5. Patterning activities which help in the* development 

of seciuential ordering (scriation) . 

. ' o a a o rj a o 









6. Tracing which is a prerequisite step for enabling 
the child to make his own, freehand drawing. 



These are but a few examples of how one relatively inexpensive 
toy can be used in a variety of ways for a variety of purposes. 
There are many toys which have more than one use, and this is one 
of the characteristics to bo considered when purchasing materials 
for the classroom. 
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The list of materials which follows is suggested for 
use throughout the school year. These materials should be 
viewed as teaching tools which the teacher uses to imple- 
ment her goals for the children. Before she can decide 
what her specific goals are for a given period of time, the 
teacher must focus on what the children are doing with the 
materials in the room, how they are acting on the class- 
room environment. Is a child grouping the unit blocks? 

Is he seriating them? With what degree of skill is her 
performing these tasks? Is he able to talk about what he is 
doing? It is the teacher’s responsibility to fill the class 
room with objects that are geared to the conceptual and 
developmental levels and needs of the children. 

Too many materials in the classroom at one time will 

• i 

result in overstimulation and thus confusion in the minds 
of young children. A cognitive teacher must be selective 
in her choice of materials. Broadly speaking, the teacher’s 
selection of materials is based on three general concerns: 

I 

(1) her observations of individual children, based on the 
levels of representation and operation and the cognitive 
goal areas; (2) integration of individual needs with the 
requirements of the group; and (3)° her long-range goals 
for the children. 
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red 

yellow 

blue 

green 



brown 
black 
o range 
violet 



2» Newsprint (1G U x 24V ) 



10 } ») 



F i n g a r Pa i n t Pa p e r 
Modeling Clay 



red 

yellow 



blue 

green 



7 o Paste 



(Ti 

O o 


Powde x'ed Posto 


r Pa in'J: 




red 

yellow 

blue 


whi te 
brown 
block ; 




green 


orange 


*0 & 


Pal n t B ru s he s 






•V* brushed 
-|- ;s brushes 
I s ’ brushes 
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Scissors 


* i . 




blunt 

sharp 
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Crayons 


• 


12 . 


.Chalk ■ ; 
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Chalk Board 
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P e no d 1 3 


- 1 



3 a White Drawing Paper j (12 83 

l 

Manilla Drawing Paper . (12 f1 
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IT AREA : 

1. Graded Circles, Squares, Triangles 

2. Playskool Jumbo Beads ‘ ^ 

3. Cubical Counting Blocks 
Coordination Board (different shapes) 

Peg board and pegs 

6. Nesting blocks 

7. Seriated Barrels 
8« Table Blocks 

9* Plastic Blocks (different shapes, colors) '• 
Stack rings 

Hammer and Nail Set (Playskool) 

Lego Blocks (different sizes) 

Lotto Games 



r*" 



Farm lotto 
Zoo lotto 
ABC lotto 

Jumbo lott0(Ed~U“Gdrds) 

Deluxe Object lottb (Ed-U-Oarde) 

Puzzle Lotto ««• Onjthe Farm 

' > 

• . ! 

14 o Variety of color and shape games 

i • 

i 

Hicke.ty~Pick.ety (color game by Parker Bros*) 
Playskool Poker Chips (color and shape) 

Whitman Color Dominoes (color) 

Go Fish (color by Ed-U -Cards ) 

| 

15* Telephone (actual phone, or realistic representation) 
16» Puzzles and Puzzle Cabinet 

i > • : \ * 

i * . ' " ; ‘ 

a) Developmental Learning Materials. 

People puzzles .... • / . 

Animal puzzles ' ' ' . 

Shapes puzzles • ' ./ , • • 

( t/kobrf'X (UL <X^J^ • ” ' 
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b) Si Co Pir/.xlos 
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C a r p e n Cor* « T ools 
Our Farmyard 
F a ntiya rd An i ma I o . • 
Vegetables 
T r a n a p o r t at i on 
• Favorite Fruits 
Fruit' 

Build! mgs 

) ' Judy Puzzles 
G ow 

Rooster 
Cat 
Duck 

. Airplane • 

Car 

P .1 c ku p T ru c k 
Bus 
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Pl.ay skool Pu zzle s 
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Draw and Paste 
X Set the Table 
Tractor 
Airplane 
School Bus 
Farm 
Farmer 
Horse 
Dog Group 



1 7 o *3 o o k s ( re a lie t i. c t o 



abstract) 



Books should be selected, to coordinate with other 
materials in the classroom, i 0 e 0 animal books , book® 
on vehicles 0 eto 0 I 

r 

ass ox tment of small- cars ? trucks .airplanes, boat’s 9 etc 
(Matchbox, Co.rgi. ; 1’ootsietoy, e tc 0 ) ’ - 
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DOLL CORNER: 



1. Dolls (3 sizes) 

2. Ironing Board 

3. Iron 

4. Doll beds 

5. Child-size stove 

6. Child-size refrigeratb 
7»- Child-size cupboard 

8. Child-size sink 

9. Doll bath 



10 . 
11 . 
12 © 

13. 

14. 
15* 
16* 



17, 



Telephone? 

Doll Carriage 
Toaster 

Small table, chairs 
Silverware - actual silverware 
Pots and Pans (3 sizes) 



Cooking Utensils (actual) 

, » 

Large and small spoons 

Large and small slotted spoons 

Large and small ladles • ' .. 

Large and small spatulas *' 

etc* „ | 

I . ' \ \ 

Baking equipment (actpal) 



Large and small cake pans 
Large and small loaf pans 
3 sizes mixing bowels 
etc© 



18© Dishes (actual) 

Set of large and s 
Set of large and s 
saucers 
etc© 



nail plates 
nail cups / • 
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f.ARGB MOTO R Air A ; 

1. Hollow Building Blocks (3 sizeo) 

i 

Ramps . • ; 



9 

O 

3„ 

4. 

5. 



6* 



3. 
9 • 

* 10. 
11 . 
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Unit Blocks (3 sizes! variety of shakos) 

• ( •. 

Boards for building- (3 sizes) 



? a i r o l s t a :*t x* a 
B al anc e be am 8 



Work Bench and r< ’ 
7 * Sand Table 



Variplay Rouse Gym 

Clip-on Wheels and Blocks (Creative l 3 ! ay things) 

Rubber Farm Animals (2 sizes) 

r 

Rubber Zoo/f Animals (2 circs) 

Rubber Family 
Balls (3 sizes') 

D i J! £ o. re n t t e x t u re & 

Take Apart Ball ((Creative Pl.xytbings) 



14, 


Doll House 3 


15, 


Doll House 


*i /: 
.w v> 


Vehicles 



a) Wooden (Greatly© Playthings; Cotessunity Playthings) 



Large and Small Dumptrucko 

railejc 



First nick 
Airplane 
Tractor and 
Floor Train 
Derrick 
Open Van 

Bu 3 

Fire Chief Car 

Helicopter 
n * v* 

Ok 1 

Beat 

V.J {J 
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SWIM 



I 



b) Metal (Tonka Toys; Tootsietoys; Structo; Nylinfc) 



j 



! 

I 

I 

I 



3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 



sizes 

sizes 

sizes 

sizes 

sizes 

sizes 



dump truck 
fire truck 
garbage truck 
pickup truck 
autjo transport 
cenent mixers 



etc 



Miscellaneous Items : 
Piano 

Rhythm Instruments 
Tape Recorder 
Language Master 






STRUCTURE. OP THE CLASS DAY 



Tne following sample daily schedule gives a sequence of 
activity periods, the approximate amount of time spent in each fi . 
the focus of each period and the types of goals and activities 
which might easily be worked into it, 4 



Planning Time (approximately twenty minutes) 

Routine : The teacher verbally reinforces the routine 

of ‘the day, i,e,, what we do first, next, etc. Later 
in the year some of the children should be able to 
verbalize the routine in terms of what comes first, 
next, etc, during the day. 

Planning for work time develops the children’s ability 
to' plan' ahead. Planning consists of (1) having a goal 
before-hand and (2) controlling impulses while working 
toward that goal, W&thin this planning time it is the 
teacher’s responsibility to develop the children’s 
ability to utilize a variety of materials; ©eg,, the 
teacher may present a choice of two or three activities 
or materials and ask the child what he would like to 
do or use. 

Work Time (approximately forty minutes) 

At Work Time, the children work in the area they chose 
during Planning Time, During this part of the day the 
teacher helps the child develop his ability to 
co ncentrate , for increasingly long periods of time, 
on his chosen task. The teacher should insist that 
the child stick to his chosen activity until it is 
completed and should try to assure that the child 
enjoys the activity. When he is finished, the child 
may choose to work in another area, but the teacher 
should see to it that he changes his plan at the 
planning board. The teacher also encourages the child 
to Integrate the knowledge he gains from working in the 
several work areas. 

At any given time, the teacher should work only on 
concentration or integration, but not both. She may 
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teacher d.Wiy provide a specific goal- 
centered activity for U h X :> area, o,g,, use of throe 
uAhim) of one shape for a 0 or J, at. I, on activity , On the 
other hand, the area may bo "open" to the children so 
that they may nuakjjo materials for use in other work arena; 

•• children maly make, ’'money" representations to bo 
Ufjod In a IwscHi^lioi 1 activity v/hoj,*o a iivooory nOore 
hac boon act up', Another example would bo uiaiclng 
repros ontati ona of food from playdough to bo used In 
the doll corner. 1 Certain matorlalu should always bo 
readily available to the children: 0 r ay 0 1 1 a , a cl a a ora , 

panel la , paper, paste, shapes for tracing. 

I' $ VK £... Mo to :V A V}: 3 . 5 • l ’ h '- equipment contained In thl3 

area— -hollow blocks, boards , vuriplay with slide, riding 
toy 3 “••••should be used to imp. lenient predetermined goals « 

For Instance, the varlplny might be used to teach 
spatial concepts on the motoric level. The teacher 
should always select only one goal at a time, 

Th:, -« ;La a housekeeping unit whore the 
children can assume various roles. It provides excellent 
opportunities for developing Goclodrumatic play skills, 

Area: The quiet area is that part of the room 

which contains "table activity" materials. Again, the 
materials are selected by the teacher to implement pre- 
determined goals. This area includes such items as 
unit blocks, puzzles , books, beads, doll houses, rubber 
people and animals, and small cars and trucks. 

2 X£’ l P. 9 .?w. ( approximately ten minutes) 

The purpose of this period is to develop the child* 3 
ability to bo objective about his work, 1 . 0 . , to 
evaluate his work and to know how to go about improving 
it. The teacher encourages the entire v;roup to talk 
about what each child has done during Work Time, the 
different ways they have used the material and equinment, 
"good" things children have done, how each child feels 
about his own work, and how children can work more 
constructively during the next Work Time, 
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Clean up (approximately fifteen minutes) 

Material s and Equipment ? This time period provides 
ail excellent opportunity for the teacher to reinforce 
the concepts dealt with throughout the day. For 
instance, when putting the large hollow blocks away, 
the teacher may reinforce a classification concept by 
saying, "All of the bi£ blocks go here," The children 
also tell why they are putting certain materials in 
particular places. 

Bathroom : Spatial concepts can be effectively re- 

in forced “during this period. For example, if the 
children are waiting in line?, emphasis is placed on 
beside , in front of . in back of . 

Juice and Group Time (approximately thirty minutes) 

The children are separated into groups at this time. 

This allows each teacher (or aide) to work more 
intensively on specific goals with a relatively small 
number of children. It also allows her to capitalize 
on every event to reinforce predetermined goals; e.g., 
when passing out the cookies, the teacher and children 
talk about who is first , next . or last . 

Activity Time (approximately twenty minutes) 

The teacher decides each day whether Activity Time 
will be outdoors or indoors. 

Indoor ; During this period, the total group is 
involved in motor activities chosen to facilitate and 
reinforce predetermined goals. Rhythm instruments, 
songs with motions, circle games, and ball games can 
all be used to express concepts both motorlcally and 
verbally. 

Outdoo r; Swings, a slide, a mcrry-gc-round, concrete 
cylinders (three sizes), etc. can be used to reinforce 
goals. For instance, the slide can be used for 
motorlcally experiencing the spatial concepts "up" and 
"down", or it can be used to develop the spatial 
concept s^first" in line, "rlext", or "in front of" "in . 
back of*" The merry-go-round may be used for experiencing 
"start" and "stop". Outdoor activities can also give 
the unlld opportunities for experiencing ooriation 
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concepts, ouch .'io fnst/ulow (when running), or 
spatial concepts, such as u p/down (when hopp.1 tig) , 
it J.o the teacher's r Neponsibi.il ty to choose bho 
goy 1 o Co work on and bhon Introduce appropriate 
aoC.i vltlos , 

Circle Time (approximately fifteen m button) 

d 

This porCJ.cn of Clio day J.n devoted Co "wlndlng-atp'' 
and reviewing Clio day' a work by Calking about; what 
was done ♦ Thl a time can also bo used Co read stories 
v/hich vo J.n force a specific goal, 

0J.amJ.8aal (approximately ten minutes) 



This C J mo segment la also viewed aa a Coaching time. 
The teacher may, fo;r example, onoou,rago Clio children 
to sing while they live getting dressed Co go home, .in 
order Co emphasise concepts worked on during the day— 
M Put your ml b ben on your band, on your hand" could 
refer Co the spatial concept "on" or Co the concept 
that "things go togothor" because tlioy are related In 
some way, 



f* , 



unwary 
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The dally routine la the chief means by which the t nr. chars 
implement the goals from the lurrlculum content area of temporal- 
relations. To this end, the dally routine is made as tangible 
end concrete for the children as possible, so that they can begin 
to deal with and master temporal concepts, Tne routine for cha 
class day usually does not vary and is followed throughout the 
school year, with the result that the children come to anticipate 
time periods and to mentally reconstruct past events. This 
invariance contributes a certain predictability to class days, 
and the several definite time periods within the day contribute 
to the development of the child's conception of time sequences 
and lengths of time. The time periods are often sot off from 
each other by an auditory signal, o.g,, the sound of a tambourine, 
which marks the end of one period and the beginning of another* 



In following the routine within the day and from day to day, 
the children learn to deal, with the concepts Jn^ 1 ; inning and end s 
they learn to order events in terms of p orlodHHo f~l : Imc* ; and’ they 
develop an understanding of the idea that time periods can have 
different lengths, The teacher verbally reinforces these goals 
throughout the class day} o.g., "What Is the first thing wo do?" 
or "V/ hat time is it now?. • .that's right, iths"’ulm'e to plan." As 
a child's comprehension of time concepts booonufsh^oro uopfil otic abed, ■ 
the teacher gradually phases out her verbal role while the child | 
increasingly cornea to verbalise hi.3 own schedules and plana. 
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LANGUAGE LEARNING 



In the Cognitively Oriented curriculum, language 
development is viewed as a natural part of the concept 
learning process. The preschool child has learned the 
basic language structures; the teaching problem is to 
create an environment which induces the child to organize 
his language so that it becomes a conceptual tool. There- 
fore, language is not taught directly; the goal of the 
curriculum is conept development, the spoken word is accep- 
ted as a "sign” to be employed as a given concept is 
internalized by the child. 

The teacher utilizes specific verbal techniques 
to guide the development of the child’s language as he 
progresses from the motoric to the verbal level of 
operation. Those techniques correspond to the pattern of 
language growth in the proschool child, which can be 
broadly represented as two "stages," or periods. 

In the first period, the child is involved primarily 
in motoric interaction with t lie nevironment, and the 
teacher provides the stimulus for his verbal responses. 

In the second period, the child begins to use language 
to interpret, evaluate and integrate his own experiences 
and then, as he matures, to communicate these experiences 
and exchange information with others. Younger preschoolers 
engage in "parallel play" durin g this period -- they play 
tho same games at the same time but do not really nlay , 
or talk, with each other, though they do use words to 
communicate To adults. Eventually, language becomes 
"functional" for the child, in the sense that speech 
becomes for him n principal means of social interaction. 

Nov; the child plays "cooperatively” with his peers and 
begins to use language spontaneously to communicate with 
other children. 

As in all other aspects of the Cognitively Oriented 
curriculum, the teacher must ascertain the developmental 
level of each child, in this case his verbal level, and 
adapt her teaching techniques to this level. For tlic 
child who is in the earliest of tho phases of language 
development just doscribcd, the technique used by the teacher 
may bo called "verbal bombardment" or "verbal stimulation." 
Tho child at this stage initially does not respond to 
verbal directions, is slow to respond to questions and has 
a very limited vocabulary. Tlic teacher supports the child 
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in hi, m motoric i nvolvo.ionC with objects hoc 
through this process tliat tlio child builds 
images o l ; l ho r<*i n I, world which give 1 ion ii 1 
notion with the onvii’onnent , ivlum tho i\;ac 
thing of tho <* 1 1 i, .Id and ho does not vejsoond, 
assumes that tho child door; not understand 
between tho words and tho mental hinges ho 
objects uud/or actions tho words von resent . 
tho teacher says, "Tunny, you nay go to you 
pot your coat," and Tunny does not respond, 
Cor tho toucher to touch Tunny and toad her 
while she gives the verbal direction ay a In . 
vo rim l stimulation; tho objective in this o 
simply to pot tho child to respond motorica 
d l reel: Ion . 



an so It Is 
tho nootal 
to hie. In to i’- 
ll or us !: s some- 
(die teacher 
tho vela, tlon 
has of t. ho 
Thus when 
r cubby and 
It Is necessary 
to her coat 
This Is 
x ample Is 
II. y to n verbal 



Then Carolyn, a four-yonr-ol d , ’/ns playing house with 
Connie, a Ihroo-yoar old , Carolyn said, "hot a fork, 

Connie, " Conu.io just looted at Carolyn. Tho teacher took 
Connie to tho forks grouped on tho shelf and said, "This 
is a fork, Connie." She showed Connie how to use a fork, 
and said, "This is what you do- with a fork." Then she 
asked Connie to show her what one does with a fork. At n 
Inter point tho teacher would expect Connie to uso tho 
word "fork." Tho teacher calls attention to the essential 
o l omen t s of the environment experienced by tho child by 
labeling then and emphasizing their attributes. This 
process is used to intensively "feed in" Ann gunge to 
the child white ho Is doing an activity, expressing a 
fooling, or responding to specific situations. Tho essential 
point is that the language tho teacher employs relates 
directly to what the child is experiencing; tho toucher 
trios to pair her language behavior with what tho child Is 
attending to as well as with tho child's general level of 
functioning. Por instance, one o >; tho goals for hnrvoll 
early in Clio year was size relations. Tho teacher used 
ovevy opportunity throughout the day to oi.iphas’uo the 
classification concepts involved in this goal hut always 
related the language to the child's use of the niv L ronnont . 
Then a group of children was working with block a In the 
largo motor area, tho teacher constantly focused attention 
on tho size of tho blocks: "Darrell has a big block and ho 



on 

is going 
blocks 
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to 



to build a big garage; Mary is using 

car." 



make a road for tho little 



t lie iittlo 



Verbal stimulation is used throughout the day to give 
the child a strong language innut tied to his experience. 
hanfMiepc cannot bo depended unon to touch a concept, it 
must: bo used to ln*'ol t* I \ o active oxoor j once . 



- 




Through verbal stimulation, the child is exposed to 
a w id a Q variety of language patterns; the toachcr explains 
the child's actions, her personal actions, and social 
interactions that have gained the child's attention. In 
this early period of language development, children's 
vocabularies undergo a rapid expansion, and they begin to 
use whole sentences. Tor example, one th^oo -year -old girl 
who had been nonverbal said to the research psychologist 
at the end of a testing session after two months in the 
program, "Do you want me r* ut door on my way out?" 



Verbal stimulation can become a real problem for 
children if the teaching staff allows the method to 
supplant reason and human dignity. V/hen the method was 
first bcin,, developed, one boy told a teacher, after an 
extended art period with a great: deal of attempted verbal 
stimulation by the teacher, "Shut your mouth J" She did 
and both were happier for it:. Verbal stimulation c.nn form 
a solid base for language teaching in a program that focusc 
upon concepts, when it is used with restraint. 



In addition to providing a verbal stimulus for the 
young preschooler, tnc teacher expands his single-word 
utterances to phrases and simple sentences. For example, 
if n child said, "Johnny home," the teacher might respond 
with, "Yes, Johnny is going* home . " This expanded sentence 
provides acceptance of the child's statement, a language 
pattern which is more acceptable, and encouragement. 
Language expansion is not carried on in isolation or in 
rote fashion but is always tied to the activities in which 
tho child is involved. The teacher might, for example, 
evolve a chant to accompany dishwashing in the househoeping 
area: "We arc washing dishes," repeat ... "First we was!) 

tho cups, " repeat... etc. 



During tho next period of language development, the 
teaching goal shifts from identifying for the child what 
he is experiencing to encouraging him to increasingly 
assume the task of interpreting, evaluating and integrating 
his experiences for himself. This is often done through 
questioning. For example, some children were pouring 
water in the sandbox to make "mud" from which they could 
fashion shapes. The teacher said, "Now we have enough 
water." One child insisted on pouring more water onto the 
sand. The teacher began to ask questions: "Is there 

water in the sand?" "Is tho sandbox full of water?" "V/hat 
will happen when you tip the pitcher?" "Where will the 
water go?" "What will happen if you put too much water in 
tho sand?" Dy asking the right questions the teacher was 
able to evoke answers from tho children that represented 
their efforts to interpret their experience v/itn the sand 
and water. 



lU'Ct S till LI J » o cl 



While verbal s t i mu Li C i,on aiul o spans ion 
by the teacher during this period, aues I. »on i n ,r becomes 
i acvoa s.i nit ly i.moo riant , ones I; i on i itjj is a form of verbal 
s 1: ii.ml at i. o a ; however, Che objective) is not simuly to have 
t' ho child i*ki K o some verbal response but: to help bin uso 
lanquaqo to orqaiiii'.o the facts about the worJd ho ha:; 
learned through his activity. tn other words, whereas 
before the qoal. was to label ho discrete farts ol; tho environ' 
meat, now the teacher stimulates tlio child to think, to nako 
sense of the world by roco/ui i /. i lift tbo ro la I* ions bo tween 
facts, and to express those relations Verba U.y\”~ 

(hi fortunately , many teacher:; fall prey to question i.nft 
stylos that probably hniimor rather than s Urmia to children's 
laii'juiifto development. Perhaps most dymaqinq is the conver- 
gent question, for which there is only one riqht answer. 

The message scorns to bo, t ! i. s :* that answer and you are really 
dumb, "that color i,s ftroudu's doll car c i aqo ?" qonerutos 
only one riqht answer, hut 'Tho can think of some ways to 
use fronds' s doll I. carriage?” j»ouo rates a variety of respon- 
ses, all equally "ciftht" if not realistic (and those can 
bo tested during Work Tipo). ilabituully us i lift the same 
question format is another source of stagnation in Innyuago 
development, Teachers who use a few simple patterns substi- 
tute easy short:- torsi communication for more complex Iona - 
to rm understand j nq . 

Tn the cognitive pro ft ran, the teacher's style of 
questioning must all ways take into account the eh. ild's level 
of operation. Tt is never ciiotti'h for a teacher to simply 
point out pictures in a hook and ask quo si; ions about thorn. 

.She must know whether the pictures are relevant to the 
child's experiences. Tf one child in a qroup answers a 
question pertain! oq to the concents Illustrated in a hook, 
this should not satisfy the teacher that the rest of tho 
children know tho answer. Cost inpovton tly , tho teacher 
should formulate her questions in such a way that tho child- 
ren have an opportunity to think about a problem posed. 

P -illi lift in blanks ("The fox is in the ") or selecting 

amoTift options ("Is tho boy rldiiift t; ho TedHforso or tho 
blue horse?") can be wor tluvhile oxoictsos, hut the ,Ctn quout; 
or exclusive use of such formats represents a loss than full 
awareness; on tho teacher's part of the possibilities inherent 
in a cognitive framework. 

Verbal, stlyimlnt ion , verbal expansion and questioning! 
are also used by tbo teacher to help tho child boqin to 
vorhalisso plans for Work Time. An elementary miclorstnnd;inft 
of temporal and spatial relations must he developed at this 
point, and tho teacher would expect the child to lie able to 
toll her, r or example, that lie must climb the stops before 
he can qo down the slide. Tho child is asked to plan a 
periof of Work Time .activities each day, qivinq as much 
detail as possible as to the activities in which lie will 
onqafto, Some children plan to play house or do a pu;w/lo. 



However, the more advanced child can outline a sequence of 
work and then perform it in that sequence. \ hr example, 
a group of children plan to make icing for *.rnhnm crackers 
in the housekeeping corner. The teacher sets the stage 
by talking with the children about what materials arc to be 
used, how the materials will be used, and the sequence in 
which the materials will be used. After they make t lie 
icing, the teacher follows up by discussing with the child- 
ren what they did. In general, at this stage the more mature 
child remembers what he has done and can spontaneously tell 
it in the proper sequence. Ho becomes interested in telling 
people what he has done and what he thinks, lie is able to 
ask questions for information and understand the replies. 

And the teacher finds that she can use increasingly sophis- 
ticated language patterns ns the child begins to roly on 
language more and more to make- sense of his ever-widening 
experience of the world. 

Summary 



Language teaching in the Cognitively Oriented curri- 
culum is a natural outcome of the way in which teachers 
help children utilize the environment for concept learning. 
The language the teacher uses with the child is always 
adapted to his level. A cognitive program docs not depend 
upon language to teach concpts but rather to accompany 
the experiences that build concepts. Verbal stimulation, 
verbal expansion and questioning arc some of the techniques 
teachers use to help the preschool child cvolvo spontaneous 
language which he can use to interpret, evaluate and 
integrate his experiences, and ultimately to communicate 
with other people. 



SOCIODRAMATJC PLAY 



The Cognitively Oriented- curriculum's conception of 
the nature and function of play is derived from Smilnnsky 
(1 96d , 1968). Smilnnsky believes that the most important 
thing adults can do for children, besides loving them, is 
to give them meaningful ways to interpret anddcal with the 
world. This view coincides with the Piaget Inn framework 
on which the Cognitively Oriented curriculum is based, 
because in helping. the child develop the ability to use 
symbols and sec relationships in Ills environment, the 
curriculum is indeed providing the means by which ho can 
interpret and deal with the world. Thus Smilnnsky ' s ideas 
fit very comfortably into the Cognitively Oriented curri- 
culum. 



In Si i i I an sky ’ j, view, ili vulvaii tagod children do nol; lack 
cxpoi' ioncos ; ralhor (In.:/ are nimble to tie to*,*! Cher d i ICun/dt 
expo v Loncos , interpret thorn, and util.b.c Chou in problem -so iv.lag 
h Uuu C inns . Since play is perhaps Che child’s i.uis C frequent way 
of working through idti experiences, it follows thal; piny can 
provide an excellent weans for helping him to form new cognitive 
concepts and st rntog 1 ns . In the Cognitive?/ Oriented cure ionium, 
chon, play has a vole similar Co language; that is, piny Is 
viewed as insuf? (Melon t by itself Co assure cognitive dove lopmont , 
but it can ho used as a moans Co Coster this development. 



I. 



According Co Smilnnsky (1908) J* Chore Is a special typo of 
role play which Is lacking in the experience of d isndVantagud* 
children . This she cal is see 1 o d r . im a tic play. The criteria Tor 
nociodrnmat ic play are (1) a eh il*d“shouitl "ho’ in to race lag with 
at least one other person; (<0 make-believe roles arc taken by 
each child: (5) these roles are oxprc.ssod in I mi Catlvo action 

and verba I. i'/, at ions ; (4) actions and verbal bat tons substitute 

for real objects and concrete situations; ( f> ) there is sustained 
verbal interaction rotated to the play episode; and (6) Cho play 
episode persists for onwards of ten minutes. While other forms 
of play have sc mo of those characteristics, they do not have thou 
all. Through the use o,f sociodrauatie play, with the opportuni- 
ties it provides for problem solving, v/n can help v.ho child to 
sense tho rolevauc.o and value of cho everyday problems ho must 
face . 

Smiltmsky believes thnt/Jhis form of play is taught inform- 
ally ;in "advantaged” homos but must: bo taught more oxpl Icityly 
in preschools designed for disadvantaged children. Her rules of 
thumb for teaching sociodram, vtic play are that (1) Cho t homos 
choson for sociodvamat ic play must allow for votes of both so:<os; 

‘ ‘ ‘ * “ ‘ ‘ •* Mid 

Cho ' 

k k — , ...ump lo, 

it v/ould bo more relevant Initially to guide most children in 
a flvoman, gas-station -attendant or doctor play sequence than 
In i.u\ engineer or astronomer sequence. 
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(<0 those themes should appeal to children; and (3) tho chi 
should have some basis in his experience for relating to- (:hc 
voles and behaviors required in tho play si turtion- -for o;<u 
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The major goals in using sociodvamat ic play as a touching 
dovico are to develop tho concentration and attention skills of 
tho child, to .integrate scattered experiences , and to enable tho 
child to consider possibilities in his mind as well as with h i. s 
hands, that is, to engage in ’’nuko-boliovo'* rather than depend 
on toys. 
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Want. abilities ore needed to engage in soclodrainatic play? 
Smilansky reports that tested I.Q., while related to initial 
levels' of play skill a, is not one of the most important factors 
in determining who can participate in this form of play. What 
is important is the implicit or explicit cycle of planning , 
going , and evaluati ng that the teacher, parent, or older" adult 
model provides' in setting up the play situation, for it is 
through these activities that a child's ability to utilize 
soclodrainatic play as a tool for intellectual growth is developed 

In order to develop sociodramatlc play skills in children, 
the teacher must: 

1, Observe each child in terms of the criteria for 
soclodrainatic play listed above 

2, Add to subsequent play sequences only one element 
at a time from those elements missing in a child's 
repertory of play skills 

3, Constantly encourage the children to "make believe"; 
c,g», "You don't need the toy, you can make beli eve," 

The following narrative report was written by Mrs, Pat 
Nederveld, a teacher who has used the Cognitively Oriented 
curriculum. It presents possible first steps for implementing 
soclodrainatic play with children who initially have poor play 
skills, _ _ _ ^ 

*'At the beginning of the preschool year we observed our 
children during Work Time and found that there was practically 
no cooperative dramatic play. V/hen a child did take a role, it 
was a silent one, and there was little real Involvement in play 
for any length of time. Interaction, when it occurred, v/as 
usually the result of two children wanting to use the same toy! 
Since we carefully introduced objects in each work area and 
encouraged experimentation with toys und materials, it did not 
take long befox^e the children used the toys. However, it became 
clear to us that their use of toys was not Integral to their 
play. That is, instead of using toys as props, they focused on 
the properties of the toys, so that the toys became ends in 
themselves rather than means to an end; for example, X’ather than 
use a dump truck to load and unload blocks, a child would simply 
raise and lower the bed of the truck until he tired of this toy. 
In order to help individual children become more involved with 
toys and with other people in the retain, we introduced some very 
familiar roles— mommies, daddies, graildinas, brothers, etc. We 
found that if we took roles ourselves, the children would begin 
to imitate what we were doing. Introducing dres3-up clothes, 
real dishes, and real telephones was also helpful. Given the no 



aids,, tho children began bo recreate raw .1.1:1. at* situations. At 
first much oi’ t l^o rolo playing was an ;l ndivlclual effort; • one 
little gibl might play ’’mommy H bo hor heart's content without 
over o peaking to Another child or Incorporating another rolo 
Into hor world of play} gradually, other role thomoa, such as 
daddies leaving for work, kids going to school, etc, might 
enter the play, but true noolndreiimtlo play nnnmod a long way 
off. 



Later In the year, we tried to expand on "mommy-daddy" 
play by Introducing roles out a Ido the family. Wo decided to 
start with a situation which wo felt would be familiar to moat 
of our children} slnoo many of our children shop with their 
mothers , -we felt that grocery store roles would lend themselves 
well to soolodraumtlo play In the classroom, We took two field 
trips to the grocery store, The goal for our first trip waa a 
classification goal— to look for things that wore food and 
things that v^ero not food, Wo also saw that all the milk was 
In ono place, all" iTho coolclos In another place, etc, The 
following week, wo wont back to the same store to look Aat what 
people woro doing In the store, We saw people buying food, mon 
putting food oil shelves, women working at the cash register, 
and boys putting food Into bags, When we got back to school, 
wo talked about the- different things that people woro doing at 
the store, 

Tlio next day, before the children came to school, we set 
up a store with hollow blocks and boards in the largo motor area. 

On the she 1 vo s wo put empty food cans and boxes which we had been 
saving} we also used rubber fruits and vegetables. Our cash 
register was a toy, but It looked quite real. During Planning 
Time wo talked about what wo saw at the store the day before and 
also about how we could play in the store that had boon set up In 
our room, Many of the children wanted to use the cash register, 
so we talked about how the "cash register lady" needed other 
people to help her. When wo talked about tho necessity of having 
some people come to the store to buy things, the problem of 
what to use as money came up, so some children made representations 
of coins and bills, As Work Time started, ono teacher worked in 
the doll corner and the other teacher worked in the largo motor 
area with the store. The teacher in tho doll corner was a "mommy" 
who went shopping, selected her food, carried it homo, put It 
away and prepared supper. It didn't take long before the teacher 
could withdraw a bit and let the other "mommies" take over. The 
teacher In the large motor area also helped the children to begin 
their role playing— -problems such as who was going to work the 
cash register and who was going to put tho food into bags bad to 
bo solved. 
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’ On subsequent days, we tried to get the clixlfiren to expand 
their play and work on a higher level. Instead of setting up 
the store before the children arrived, we left more of this 
task undone, thus encoura^e-d the children to recreate the store 
themselves. Setting the food up on the shelves provided a 
classification problem and also Jet the children uso the mental 
pictures they had formed of the grocery store* The children 
themselves introduced telephones and used them for "calling in" 
orders. After a few dayo of store play, the children were 
busily interacting in real sociouramatic play without teacher 
intervention. 

I 

m As part of the attempt to bring the children’s play to a 
higher level, we tried to remove some of the moro realistic 
things like food cartons and cans, but it was difficult for 
some of the children to make the transition to "make-believe" 
objects. Some children used clay and small beads from the 
quiet corner to represent food, but most of the three-year-olds 
seemed quite dependent on the real food cans, the realistic each 
register and the money representations for their play. 

^Our store play lasted about a week and a half. We felt 
that the children had really used this situation to grow and 
that we had seen the beginnings of soclodramatlc play # 91 

FIELD THIPS 

In most preschool programs , field trips are considered an 
Important component becitfase they give the children new and 
enriching experiences* while field trips do serve this purpose, 
their functio n in the Cognitively Oriented curriculum is 
different . 

In the Cognitively Oriented program, field trips are made 
in order to implement specific goals from the content areas of 
the curriculum. Since experience with real objocts and events 
provides the first step in building a child’s capability for 
dealing with the world through increasingly abstract manipulations 
field trips are a necessary means for acquainting children with 
those parts of the environment •fchat cannot be brought to the 
classroom except through such higher-level representations as 
pictures. For instance, a trip to the grocery store could be 
used to implement a classification goal, such as familiarizing the 
children with tho food subcategory of f ru it . Encountering fruit 
at the real object level would serve as a' "step toward dealing 
with fruit at the index level (e.g., banana peels represent 
bananas) and at the symbol level (e.g., photographs of fruit 
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represent rua'l rru.lt). A field trip ugi.ij.tl also bo used to 
give tho ohJ.;Uh‘un experience with veal events or 1 roles as a 
hauls for inoi'o abstract representations, For example, a trip 
to the Tiro at at. loo might bo used to provide direct experience 
with the rolo of fireman and the equipment that the fireman 
lUJcsj on the basis of thin experience, the children could enact 
a fireman play sequence using make-believe, fantasy, and the ; 

other ingredients of soclodramatlc play, 

Teacher a in the Cognitively Oriented program often view 
field tripe an having another, secondary purpose : they give 

teachers a chance to check on the extent to which the children 
carry over the concepts taught in school to now and different 
situations, For example, after working on suriation of auoh 
qualities as faot/nlo w, loiul/rjof t , aoriation of quantities to 
two, and class:! flcation of items in term a of some and all, the 
preschool group could take a trip to the fire station whore tho 
teacher might point out that there are two kinds of siren a , 
but that all of them a, re loud* that somofTncn slide down the fire 
polo factTond some go alow (If Indeed Thia is what tho children 
see), Mather than trying to point out everything possible on 
one trip, the teacher would only point out things that wera 
relevant to tho concepts the children had already experienced 
in school (although if children spontaneously asked about things 
they saw that wore peripheral to tho teacher’s goals, tho 
teacher would certainly talk about these, too). If tho teacher 
felt that there were other concepts which could bo meaningfully 
dealt with at tho fire station, she could take her class to tho 
station again another time and emphasise these additional concepts. 
It should bo underscored however, that tho pjrlrnar,^ purpose of 
the field trip is to give tho children specific "typos of 
experience, and the decision to tako a trip to a given place 
should follow from tho teacher’s desire to provide direct 
experience of a certain kind. 



To build up a fund of experience of roal objects and events , 
the teacher might bo tempted to saturate tho beginning of the 
program with field trips. She should remember, however, that 
teaching of any new concept must begin at the real-object level, 
but that sho can anquonae her introduction of concepts in ouch a 
way that tho children learn to deal with some of them on higher 
levels whllo other concepts are being introduced. Thus field 
trips can be relevant at any point during the program. • 
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IMPULSE CONTROL 



Observations of disadvantaged preschool youngsters have 
tended to show a high Incidence of two kinds of behavior: 

(1) the children flit from one activity to another without 
really concentrating on any particular one, and (2) the 
ohlldren make very little use of the materials and objects In 
their environment. To Increase the attention span of the 
child and to help him plan and execute self-selected activities, 
the Cognitively Oriented program seeks to help him bring his 
behavior more under his conscious control. This goal Is called 
"Impulse control," and to this end, the curriculum Incorporates 
a three-part sequence suggested by Sara Smllarisky. The objectives 
of this sequence are planning , doin g, and evaluati ng, and these 
have been formalized In' the" c urrTcul urn as Planning'’ 'Time , Work 
Time,- and Group Meeting for Evaluation (see Structure of the 
Class Day). 

During Planning Time, the child decides where he will work 
and what he will do during Work Time. For some children, this 
may mean simply pointing to or leading the teacher to the area 
(see Structure of the Classroom) In which they want to work. 

Other children will be able to state some kind of plan. More 
children should be able to vex'ballze a plan by the end of the 
school year than at the beginning. 

To make planning as concrete as possible for the child, the 
cognitive teachers have devised a technique whereby the children 
can "see" their plans. At the beginning of the school year, each 
child Is assigned a shape cut from felt (e.g., the shane of a 
house, a circle, a flower, a triangle). This symbol, 1 * different 
for each child, Is the child's "name tag" for a portion of the 



« 

The reader should keep In mind that goals and means of 
Implementing them are determined by the teacher. While the child 
Is free to choose where he will work and what he will do on a 
particular day, his choices will In no way conflict with the 
teacher's assessment of his and the other children's level of 
4 . functioning and development, upon which her plans are based. 

Thus, if a child should choose to work in the art area, he will 
« be choosing materials and activities that the teacher has set up 

to prepare the ground for or reinforce certain concepts. If ho 
should choose the large motor area, this same principle would 
apply: the cognitive goals are Independent of the work areas and 
the child 's plans on any given day. 

MM 

The initial purpose of the "symbol" Is to give the child 
1 an Identity In the environment. The symbol Is used In a variety 

1 of ways throughout the day, e.g., on the child's art work, on 

hlo locker. The underlying Idea Is to facilitate the child's 
i understanding that the symbol represents him and that an objeot 

I oan be many different things at the same time. 
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school year, A planning board covered with 
In bo four areas corresponding bo tho work ar 
room (doll corner, cnilob area, art area, and 
is uaod by tho children bo depict t:!\o.!r plan 
tlio board has a photograph showing the corro 
and tho children place their symbols on this 
decide which area they wish to v/orlc In. If 
an activity before Work Time :la over, ho la 
the planning board and piano hi a symbol on t 
he now wishes to work, 



to It and divided 
can In tho class- 
large motor area) 
o- —each area on 
spending work area , 
board after they 
a child completes 
oxpoctod to go to 
ho area in which 



During Work Time, tho child la expected to carry to 
completion tho activities ho haa chosen. When he finishes 
ono activity, ho may move on to another work area and begin 
a different activity, but what Is Important is that ho finish 
each activity, 

During the Group Mooting for Evaluation, the children 
discuss what they did viO^ how they worked. Again, tho extent 
to v/hich this :t.o really a die cun a Ion in v/hich tho children take 
an active part depends on tho verbal ability of each child, 
Evaluating finished work loads to tho development of self* 
monitoring behavior (objectivity); that is, tho children learn 
to gather and use information to improve their ov/n performance. 

This process of planning, . doing, and evaluating fosters 
tho child’s ability to think ahead, to formula to an idea of 

undertaking an activity; in order 
child must loom to control his 
attention on an objective ho has 



what ho will bo doing before 
to do this success fully | the 
impulses | to concentrate hia 
sot for himself. 



MOTE: It may have occurred to tho reader that use of a planning 

board with symbols for each child and photographs of tho work 
areas constitutes functioning on a relatively high level of 
representation. It might be argued that it is a violation of 
Plagotinn theory to have tho children working on this level 
right at the beginning of the school yoar. It has, In fact, 
boon the experience of teachers in tho Cognitively Oriented 
curriculum that many of tho children have a difficult time 
with the symbols and planning board, especially at tho beginning 
of thoir first year In preschool. The child who points to a 
wox*k area instead of verbalising a plan is not only operating 
mo tor leal ly rather than verbally; ho La also demonstrating 
that his level of functioning is still primarily the object 
level, for by pointing he bhowa that he is unable to use his 
symbol to represent himself (the "real object") and also unable 
to use a photo on the planning board to represent tho real work 
area, The touchers have also found that soma children are 
initially not able to see that the photos of work areas are 
direct representations of tho actual classroom areas; they say,. 

That; l^k« t% liko tho dool corner," instead of "That Is tho doll 
corner," Since planning :tu an Important component of the 
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curriculum, however, the teachers have decided upon a 
compromise solution to these problems of operation and 
representation: they havo suggested attaching photos of the 

children tc their symbols, and whon a child is able to use 
his symbol to represent himself, the photo may be removed 
from the felt shape. In this way, a transition would be made 
from a less complex symbol (the child using a realistlo pic ture 
of himself) to a more complex symbol (the child using ~af eTtT ' 
shape that arbitrarily represents him). Nevertheless, some 
oh liar on might still have difficulty recognizing that the 
plotures represent them and not somebody who looks like them 
or who is wearing their clothes-- -the problem in making the 
jump from object level to symbol level would still remain* 

STAFF MODEL 

This section is not concerned directly with the Cognitively 
Oriented curriculum but more with the conditions necessary for 
successful operation of any preschool program. 

The actual curriculum activities employed in preschool 
classrooms attract most of the attention given to preschool 
education. When educators or parent o inquire about a particular 
presohool program, the most frequent request is for speolfio 
Information concerning curriculum employed by the project. 

When preschool teachers gather at workshops or conferences, 
the general focus is on activities employed in the classroom, 

, music for preschoolers, pets as a presohool unit, eto. 
v When parents visit the presohool for orientation, or when they 
• have questions about the school, the day-to-day activities 
attraot their interests and concern. 

There are many reasons for this focus on curriculum. Moot 
teachers believe that it Is specific preschool ourrlouliun 
activities whloh produce the most beneficial experience for 
ohlldren. Then, tpo, curriculum activities are a series of 
concrete acts easily observed by parents and others concerned 
# with the development of the child. Teachers find it most help- 
ful to talk about ooncrete suggestions whloh are easily under- 
stood, employed and then either Incorporated into the program 
or discarded for alternative activities. If staff or parents 
are dissatisfied with the way a particular program Is working, 
the common- sense step Is to ohange what Is being done and to 
try another sorles of speolfio activities. Curriculum, then, Is 
the most aooesslble part of presohool operation. 

f * 
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Implicit l.n this brad U; Lonal view of o H.iUii As bho 
assumpbAon thub there A a a <-'UA°J 5 A method (curriculum) bo bo 
employed wh toll has a <A I, roc t" rolabTorish 1. p with eduoat lone J cior- 
come. Kmploy bho sumo activities as a master bonchnr or a program 
which "works" and you wl, 1.1 obtain bho same results v/Abh bho 
children. Use this parblouX/u' nob of records and bho child will 
learn body Imago; use this r,i oup of lob bo games and languogo 
will Improve, oto. This view may bo couched An sophisticated 
terms, ouch ns, "Mootln g‘ bho needs of each child an determined 
by a differential diagnosis | W bub lb oomea to bho same thing. 

• 

The fact of bho matter As that a good curriculum alone As 
not sufficient bo guarantee an adoquabo and produoblvo preschool 
experience for young children, The specific curriculum employed 
is only part of bho program # and this Is true also of the 
Cognitive Ly Oriented curriculum* Critical, and perhaps ovon 
more essential blum the curriculum itself, Is bho way An which 
the preschool ctaff functions bo produce a preschool experience, 
that is, the way In which the staff handles bho day 'bo-day 
demands made on bhomoolvos and on bho children. Those conditions 
for operation are called bho staff model. 

This section will discuss bho role of the toucher and 
supervisor :ln making the program effective. While nil aspects 
of the staff model Interact to produce a proschool program which 
"works/ 1 thoy will bo discussed separately , The most important 
components are 

1, The Involvement of the teacher In vvlanninx within 
bho curriculum 

Participation In the give and take of a tram touching 
situation 

3, Super vision by a knowlodgcablo curriculum supervisor 



PLANjljyia, In the Cognitively Oriented curriculum the 
classt^oih^lirQaahur is the essential element In the success of the 
program i In research projects using the cognitive curriculum 
model, teachers do best with thooo activities they themselves 
have created for the use of the particular children onro bod An 
their program. Rejected completely Is the utilisation of 
curriculum "scripts" of what to bhlnty, what to say 9 and how to 
put a particular goal into operation. Instead, the cognitive 
curriculum offers a series of cognitive goals to guide classroom 
activity planning, Given this absence of proscription, planning 
boaomos an extremely important function of the teacher An this 
program. Suucnjsful planning means that the teacher works within 
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the curriculum framework! is willing: to focus her attention 
upon key issues! and devotes sufficient time to the process 
of planning. 

Planning in the Cognitively Oriented program is unusually 
difficult since it requires a knowledge of the theoretical 
framework upon which the curriculum is based. Plagetlari theory 
is difficult to comprehend and does not lend Itself to rapid 
integration with the traditional concerns of the preschool 
teacher. Indeed, it is not directly concerned with education 
at all. Yet it gives depth and breadth to a program, and 
generalizations from it can give the teacher a way to attack 
most educational problems faced in the classroom. 

Planning is also difficult because acceptance of the 
cognitive program places restrictions on the teacher. The 
theox'y employed by the cognitive curriculum concerning the way 
a teacher should teach and the process by which a child learns 
limits the teacher's choice and utilization of curriculum 
activities. Not just anything will do. Indeed, it is generally 
difficult fox* teachers new to the program to evolve teaching 
activities adequately related to the curriculum theory. 

i 

Normally, a teacher employing the curriculum for the first 
time progresses through three stages. At first, she is Involved 
in learning the conceptual framework and terminology of the 
curriculum; during this stage she is primarily concerned with 
whether or not a particular aotlvlty ''fits" the stated goals. 

She uses familiar teaching styles with typical preschool 
activities and projects. She discovers, for example, that 
feeding classroom pots, a traditional presohool chore, 
involves elements of temporal relations (time Intervals, 
time sequences, duration of time, etc.). 

This gradual recognition of the conceptual framework of 
‘ the curriculum in familiar activities leads to the second stage, 
where the teacher attaches all possible cognitive elements of 
the curriculum to the particular activity in use. For example, 
if the activity is baking a cake, the teacher would recognize 
that this Involves temporal relations — a time period has a 
beginning and an end; serlatlon ~~ big mixing spoon and little 
mixing spoon; classification — - mixing spoons go with mixing 
bowls; and spatial relations — the Ijot cake-pan cools on 
top of the wire rack. Gradually, the teacher begins to see 
I’naTThe traditional activities of preschool are simply too 
oomplex for teaching dear concepts to young ohildren who need 
special assistance. 
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!?al.l'/ubJ,on tho toucher begins to opo rube at 
Now she selects specific acU.vltJ.oa that 
relate, primarily, to one specific curriculum goal, Other ,m 
concepts may bo and Indeed are close, !y Involved, but the 
primary concept to bo taught io kept aa the main focus. 

Instead of one activity employed to teach many cognitive 
components, many aotlvltlos are developed to teach one cognitive 
goal, To bo successful within the cognitive curriculum, then, 
required a willingness to review all aspects of curriculum 
activities In the light of the curriculum theory. The teacher 
must work within tho framework of the developmental theory, 

Planning also provides an opportunity to think about koy 
Issues of curriculum operation within the program. A major 
problem faced In any preschool Is the use of time by both tho 
children and the teacher. While ample opportunity should bo 
provided for tho Individual child to explore curriculum* -related 
materials on his own , a teacher must bo very active In tho 
pacing of tho program to maximize the tlmo spent In school. 
Careful advance planning will assist tho teacher In reaching 
this objective. What lo the exact cognitive goal each activity 
lo to accomplish? What are the Indications that each youngster 
has attained tho level of performance appropriate to his over- 
all development? What simpler or more difficult alternative 
activities are ready for possible use? What are the koy words 



and skills that all 



of tho staff. 



teachers and aides, will seek 



bo employ during this particular unit of curriculum focus? 
Advance planning gives tho basic plan of action to be followed 
by all staff. It "bags" waste time which can be eliminated, 
as when groups of children stand In lino waiting to 



go somov/herd 



Planning provides occasion to focus upon elements that 
might bo overlooked when "playing It by oar," For example, 
how many decisions can bo made by each child during the activity 
being offered? Does the planned activity permit each child to 
be actively involved? When using cooking as an activity to 
teach, temporal or serlatlon concepts, what form will the 
activity take? Making pancakes on an open hotplate in tho room 
can be designed, with adequate planning, to give each child a 
chance to actively participate in the stops involved. For 
example. If each child mixes h.lo own batter in his own cup, 
he ban many decisions to make j on Oho other hand ,0, cake placed 
carefully in an oven by the teacher or a single child does not 
provide the opportunity for decision making by each individual 
in the group. 
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’ Planning also permits the teacher to build in opportunities 
for children to "be in charge," to direct themselves, and to 
teach each others "John, you made the first pancake, you help 
Mary with the second," Now John has to make many decisions on 
how to effectively help Mary, 

Through planning, an educa tional focus may be given to all 
classroom problems, including (TirscIpTino , The classroom 
environment and routine, correctly Implemented, structure the 
child’s behavior; that is, areas of activity are clearly defined 
for the child, and he knows what he can or cannot do wlthlnnai; 
area. The routine clearly tells him what is going to happen 
and how It is going to happen, Tn the Cognitively Oriented 
curriculum, the focus is on altering the educational program 
for the child v/ho has learning or behavior problems. The 
' question asked during the planning session Is, How can the 
Instructional program be adapted to the level at which the 
child Is operating? With this kind of focus, there is seldom 
any need for additional measures; In the eight years of operation 
of the Cognitively Oriented curriculum in Yp611anti, no child 
has ever been referred to other agencies for additional assist- 
anoe in school adjustment or learning problems. Teachers are 
highly effective with problem children when they have a flexible 
curriculum. 

Given the range and Importance of the .teacher's planning 
responsibilities, it is obvious that sufficient tififeWustTbe 
allottedjjher in /^weekly work schodule* The 

standard practloe is to prepare plans approximately one week 
in advance. Time for evaluating the results of the plans is 
always inoludcd in the planning and documenting system, (A 
sample plan format is given in the appendix to this manual.) 

In actual program operation there is general resistance 
from the staff to detailed planning. It is usually easier to 
rospond to the myriad day-to-day problems as they occur than to 
allot adequate time for planning, Basically, a staff momber 
must learn to let the bulletin board go. avoid that extra 
administrative nicety, and foous directly on program goals. 
Planning in detail by teachers is the moot essential component 
of successful preschool operation. It 1 is a difficult task, 
but it is the only way to obtain the desired level of child 
growth, • 
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together X* i ’ Vi class room and sharing educational goals , ipothodt 
and outlook constitute a teaching team. 



On tho whole, a preschool classroom a tuff fund; louing In a 
team teaching sotting In in a bettor position to produce superior 
px’ogrammlng than a staff working w l thin a dourly defined 
hierarchy • The gonuvai tendency of any project designed for 
efficient operation Xa to organise staff into levels of pro- 
fessional responsibility • This "table of organisation" may bo 
a natural outcome of professional experience and aspiration a 
and a need for clear-cut assignment of responsibility, but it 
may also prevent successful programming, Xn a preschool operation 
it ia essential that all members of the staff attend to l;ho 
problems of education" vfCthin the pro-school c lacs rooms. The 
teaching team should bo the center of an ongoing forum whore 
the staff can discuss curriculum theory and adjust the curriculum 
to the individual needs of tho children. The teaching team 
itself can monitor tho teaching behavior of each member* develop 
now and creative activities in accordance with curriculum 
theory, and in general focus upon tho key issues that utust 
constantly bo kept before the total staff. 

When a hierarchical type of preschool staff model (with ' 
each staff member assigned a clear-out function along levels 
of professional responsibility) Is tho result of group planning, 
subject to ongoing group decision making, superior programming 
may result. On the other hand, if the organ! nation reunite in 
a yon-don 1 t-*criticlzo-mn-,ar»d 1 * ll-not-orltiolKo-you attitude, 
then the program will deteriorate. For example, one such pre- 
school project had four teacher# handling a group of 2ft children, 
Tho teachers agreed to differ in their approaches and curriculum 
methods. What developed vms serial teaching; first one teacher, 
.then another, would ’ conduct the class, and an implicit agreement 
was reached not to do anything that would upset any other 
teacher. That la not true team teaching, A hotter alternative 
ia for the team to develop parallel teaching activities i 
teachers and aidos teach simultaneously, and all work from a 
mas tor plan developed during tho planning sonuions and drawn 
from the host thinking tho group can produce, 

Itlis essential that loam teaching bo used as the basis 
for mutual dove.lof.mout and program improvement. How do wo 
boot lino this idea next week? What are tho adjustments w o nun 
make for Charles and Mary? Will you observe mo when I try 
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this new classification lesson? Will you help me think of two 
more activities like this one at the index level? Team teach** 
ing is difficult because it is hard to turn differences of 
opinion about school operation into constructive program 
development and self-education. It is hard to avoid personality 
clashes and authbrity and control competition. Yet it is the 
struggle to produce a competent and Integrated program that 
will result In a superior preschool. Smooth and agreeable 
operation seems to prodice a program that is dull in application 
and has minimal stimulation for and limited Impact upon both 
the children and the staff. Somehow, the struggle to be 
effectlve # when focused on the child and his educational needs 
in the preschool sltuatlon f is what produces success. Problems 
provide the material that engenders superior thinking on the 
part of concerned staff. 

A functioning team is an excellent source of lpservlce. 
training. Teachers working together have an ideal opportunity 
to observe children responding to specific lesson and program 
Ideas. They begin to specialise in curriculum areas of special 
concern to them, and the information thus gained is passed on 
to the others in the program, creating an intellectual challenge 
directly related to real concerns of the teaching staff. The 
constructive criticism that results will lead to improved 
teaching performance. 

Classroom aides must be Included in this process of give 
and take. Aides frequently do not havo an extensive formal 
education, and often their expectations for the chlldronOdlffcr 
from those of the teachors, especially in the area of olassroom 
discipline. The task of honestly explaining the rationale for 
the classroom program and the concrete extension of theoretical 
ideas into actual practice are excellent learning experiences 
for both aides and teachers. 

Teams of teaohers and aides who have developed an adequate 
system of operation permitting honest and open personal relation 
ships and candid appraisal of program implementation have 
developed a powerful tool. As mentioned above, the team can 
be the center of a forum for discussion of curriculum theory. 
Reading Piaget sounds llko a difficult task, and it is, but 
d^oousslon of currloulum ideas derived from this reading oan 
generato exoltement about olansrootn ( teaching and whole new 
realms of productive activities. 
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Adequate e upo r v J. :i ion is the most assent till 
1. n g re cTi o n i; 6Y ClTo pro school staff model, Kf festive planning 
with careful focus on classroom educational problems and team 
teaching thett fully implements the plans erro made possible 
through adequate supervision. Supervision provides support 
to the teaching staff through assistance with classroom 
educational and operational problems , In service training In 
the curriculum theory, ” ad vie a and comfort” In coping with tho 
administrative structure, and direct facilitation of decision 
making, fho supervisor should bo an experienced teacher who 
has learned the curriculum through inoorvico training and 
direct experience in the classroom. 



The supervisor Is not an administrator and spends llttlo 
time in any administrative function. This restriction la 
absolutely critical. If the supervisor must give timo to 
administrative matters such as attendance, staff policios, 
community liaison, ordering supplies, then oho will not bo 
able to provide tho support noconsury for successful operation 
of tho program. 

i ' 

While tho supervisor must fond off both tho temptation 
and tho pressure to be involved in administrative work, it is 
important for her to present tho teaching problems to tho 
administrative group. The supervisor must ho willing to npoak 
out for tho team and to identify forcefully to tho administrators 
tho problems that tho teachers fool are real, Par oxamplo, one 
problem that a group of preschool teachers facod in a small 
rural schoolhouso was rodents in tho building, Tho administrators 
thought tho problem was (a) to bo expected in a small rural 
school, ,(b) typlealf **• you can’t keep thorn out anyway, (c) short 

term when it goto- cold they won’t bo no active, and (d) Just . 

.like a bunch of women to complain about a mouse or two. Thu 
supervisor was tho individual who said that, regardless of all 
tho "masculine* reasons office-bound administrators wanted to 
oWw i tho problem was real for the team and there fore it had to 
bo resolved, Tho ’’rodont invasion” was actually novor satis-* 
factorily roaolved, but from tho teacher’s point of view tho 
fact that an effort was finally mad© by tho administrators 
was sufficient to satisfy thorn. 



Tho major tank of the supervisor is to give direct assist- 
ance to the classroom to am by underscoring tho real problems in 
tho classroom. To accomplish this goal oho reviews tho plans 
tho teachers have prepared, observes in the olassroon for extended 
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periods of time, and arranges for videotapes to be taken of 
key lessons. The supervisor can raise questions for the staff 
about the program operation, planning and teaching functions, 

In addition, she is the "referee" for the many problems within 
the team, bringing the difficulties out into the open rather 
than allowing them to be smoothed over; since genuine program 
difficulties with individual children and among staff are the 
basis for program improvement, to smooth them over is to avoid 
the opportunity they provide, 

Prom the knowledge and oVe/Wieuf the supervisor gains in 
giving direct assistance to the classroom team, an adequate 
Inservice training program can be developed specifically for 
that team. Discussion of lesson plans and application of those 
plans lead naturally into discussion of the theory the curriculum 
is based on. Demonstration teaching by the supervisor can give 
team members an opportunity to watch their children reacting 
to planned cognitive lessons. The videotapes, while devesting 
at first to anyone who has not seen himself on tape before, 
can serve as an excellent training device for teachers. The 
supervisor can use the occasion to focus upon teaching problems 
and Introduce solutions from the cognitive teaching framework. 
There is little need to bring in Houtdlde experts" throughout 
much of this inservice training, A well supervised staff that 
actively questions, that constantly searches for ways to be 
more effective with children by watching their actual behavior 
within the classroom setting, and that takes an honest look at 
themselves and their commitment to planning and team teaching, 
has ample knowledge and resources to ask the right questions 
and develop the right activities within the framework of the 
curriculum. 

The role of the supervisor is often accepted with consider- 
able hesitation by administrators, teachers, and supervisors 
themselves. Just why is the term "supervisor" uood and doesn't 
that imply an authoritarian role? Actually, any term can be 
used, and some projects use such terms as "program assistant" 
or "curriculum assistant," However, the funotlon is the same; 

The supervisor is clearly responsible for holding the teachers 
to the instructional tasks at hand, raising appropriate questions 
and helping teachers find educational solutions within the 
ourrlculum framework, Tho supervisor serves as the balance 
wheel in the operation of the cctof&Ltive curriculum, maintaining, 
through supportive services, dedication and knowledge, the 
momentum that the staff has generated. 
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program, she had mothers in the classroci to assist with 
meals and to observe their children, and she even had 
student volunteers from the neighborhood school. Her 
responsibilities were great. She had to train her staff. • 
operate the feeding program, supervise the aides, oounsel 
the volunteers and. of course, teach the ohlldren. To 
meet those responsibilities she worked hard and with muoh 
originality. 

In order to survive, the Mead Start Teacher trained 
the assistant teacher to handle the children. She trained 
the aides tb help the assistant teacher. She requested 
and received, assistance in operating the lunch program. 

She held group meetings for the mothers. She gained the 
cooperation of the volunteers. She even took the mothers 
. out to suburban shopping oenters to buy food because of 
the low prices there as oompared to their slum supermarket. 

, The program received praise from all as an example of 
how a good preschool program is operated. 

One day, the Head Start Teacher talked to a group of 
Great Men from Washington. She told them all she had done 
and how difficult it was and how Important she felt the 
experience was for the ohlldren. And when she finished, 
one of the Oreat Men asked her how she had ever managed 
to do all these things* She replied that it had been 
very difficult, especially for the first few weeks, but 
then she had got the "knack" of it and was able to 
organise everything to run smoothly. And the Oreat Men 
felt they hod seen something Good. 

The Great Men had indeed seen something Good, but it Is 
questionable, whether they had seen something likely to benefit 
the children. They had seen a hierarchical preschool organisation 
functioning smoothly, efficiently, and providing services to the 
parents and community. But the teacher had "got the knook", and 
the program was so well organised, responsibilities were so 
efficiently delegated, that the staff had probably reaohed tho 
point where it was no longer involved In the dally struggle to 
meet the needs of the children. This Is what generally happens 
In education. At first each teaoher has great difficulty brings 
lng order out of the ohaos of problems faolng her program. 
Eventually, however, the organisational problems are mastered 
and tho teachers settle down to a comfortable teaching routine 
In which neither they nor the children are challenged. The 
learning opportunities for the ohlldren decrease dramatically* 
as tho struggle) to oope with the unforeseen Is replaood by 
efflolent organisation. 



CHAPTER THREE 



HOME VISITS 



An Important component of sue coon fill preschool progress 
is homo teaching. Teachers visit tho hernia of children In 
their classes In order to involve their mo thorn In tho 
educational process and to augment and extend tho school 
activities on an Individual basis • In addition to homo touch- 
ing chi Id-rear ins practices of tho parents are discussed 
In group mootings as port of tho overall effort to hud tain a 
homo environment that will stimulate arid support tho Intellectual 
growth of tho ohild. 

Tho homo teaching program Initiated and developed during 
tho five yoartJ of tho Ypsllunti Terry Preschool Project (1962-1967) 
will be used an ono, example of a ‘homo teaching program. Tho 
following description of the program In boned on an extended 
Interview with Mrs. Donna j\' McClelland, ono of the preschool 
teachers who was Involved with tho project throughout Its 
operation. 

During tho couroo of tho Ypoilantl Project* two general 
purponoa evolved for tho homo teaching: (l) To Involvo tho 

mother in tho touching process in order to give her a background 
of luiowledgo concerning tho educational noedd of her child so 
that she could provide educational support at homo. (2) To 
Implement tho curriculum on a one-to-one basis with tho child 
In the homo. .Tn order to prevent home teaching from becoming 
merely a tutorial ho scion between teacher and child, it Is 
important that the teachers clearly understand tho home torching 
goals and make a concentrated effort to deal with any problems 
that may arise while tho mother is leaxmlng to become aw active 
participant In the educational process. 

RESPONSES OP THE TEACHERS 



Teaching in ghotto homos can bo a difficult experience 
for middle-o.1 ass teachers, especially if they aro white, bub 
most teachers ax*o able to make the adjustment. Prospective 
teachers must bo told during their employment interview that 
homo visits are part of the program, and that if they don’t 
really fool they would bo comfortable doing this, perhaps they 
shouldn’t teach in tho program. It Is Important thht toaehora 
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know what tlioy arc expected to do, and that they know 
they are expected to make an effort to overcome their 
initial hesitation. The idea of working with the child- 
ren in their homes is a challenge to many teachers, but 
they really don't know what to expect, how they will be 
received or how they will roact. All teachers feel 
approhonsive for those reasons, though some don't give 
voice to their feelings. 

After the first few home visits, the parents gen- 
erally beenmo very receptive to the prog, am, and most 
teachers felt much more comfortable in the homos than 
they had at first. Even so, some toachets found it 
necossary at times to take the children out of their 
homes to conduct the sossions. Tho conditions that 
prevailed in a homo on a particular day could not 
always bo predicted, and a toachor would occasionally 
decide that there was just too much chaos for her to 

• accomplish anything. Some of the buildings and homos 
were in such poor condition and so ovorcrowdod that 
it was quite some time before the toacher could fit 

• comfortably into what she found to bo a vory alien 

environment: thore was simply no placo to work in 

a setting without chairs and tables, several other 
adults and children might bo prosont , the buildings 
might be permeatod with a disagreeable odor because of 
a lack of sanitary facilities, the homo might be very 
hot and dark. 



These factors induced some teachers to take their 
children on field trips, to their own homos, or back 
to school. Our expectation is that teachers will 
learn to cope with the situations in the homes and 
ultimately they will use tho field trip as a last re- 
sort rather than as something to fall back on when they 
feel uncomfortable. Pield trips often preclude tho 
mothor's direct involvement and thus dotract from one of 
the purposes of the session. It was acceptable, however i 
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to occasionally reserve the homo visits for field trip a , because 
moat or tho children rarely had the opportunity to visit tho 
places and enjoy tho experiences tho toaoho.ro could offer 
them. (If It was possible to have tho mother como along too, 
then tho throe-way contact of taaohor-mobhor-ohlld was not 
loot,) 



RESPONSES OP THE MOTHERS 



When the project began, word.sprond quite rapidly through 
the community. The day of the ftiblr surveys to soloot families 
with throe- and four-year olds, wo saw people on their porches, 
but they disappeared as wo approached their houses* Wo 
knocked on doors but nobody would answer. Finally, somebody 
would come to the door and wo were’ greeted with interest onco 
wo explainod that wo wore teachers. The entire area was 
hostile at first because thoy thought wo wore from urbal re- 
nown 1 or a like agency. By the next morning people In all 
parts of tho district knew who wo wore and why we wore knocking 
on doors. Because they have a deep concern for their children, 
these parents woro willing to hoar what we had to say. A few 
families did not want to talk to us, and some folt that a throe- 
year-old was too young to go to school. Sometimes we were told 
that a child couldn't attend because he wasn't toilet trained; 
wo told the parentis that they should not' worry about this, 
that we would accept thoir children anyway. Tho receptivity 
of tho majority of the parents was shown clearly In the calls 
wo later received from mothers asking if we could find places 
in preschool for tho children of thoir friends. 



During the planning wtagos of tho preschool program, there 
was a rumor circulating in tho community that tho ohildron wo 
would bo working with wore "mentally retarded," or "slow 
learners," and this made some parents unrocoptlvo. It scorned 
desirable for us to avoid using these threatening and mislo .ding 
terms. If tho parents fo.lt that we considered the.lr children 
"dumb" or alow and unable to learn, then wo, and thoy, would 
bo defeated before wo began. So instead wo said that we wore 
starting a presohoo.l for three- and four-year-olds in order to 
find out whether attending school at an earlier age would help 
tho children in school later on. , 



Generally; unless the motlv.r had had a child in preschool 
before and had become interested in tho program, the teacher 
had to take moot of tho initiative in home teaching. Hoot 
mothers, wox'V.Ing with a teacher for the fjrnt time, tend to bo 
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passive and expect the teacher to know all the answers and 
to be the authority* These mothers do not view their role as 
partly that of teacher, but rather see the sohool as the olace 
where the child will learn, usually beginning at the kinder- 
garten level (age 5)* The passivity of these parents is thus 
partly a reflection of the faot that at first they do not 
know what to expeot and arc doubtful that real education or 
learning oan occur at home* Sometimes, to be sure, the Projoct 
teachers didn't make their functions entirely clear to the 
parents for fear of frightening them away— they felt that if 
the mother knew she was going to be Involved in a significant 
way, she might tend to be "unavailable"* But they did tell the 
mothers that they would like to come to their homes one after- 
noon eaoh week and hoped they would be there, too, to help* 

Most of the mothers were very graolous) they would prepare for 
the teaoher's visit by oleanlng their homos and making spaoe 
for the teacher to work, and many would serve ooffoe and food, 
which was a speolal effort to make the teacher feel welcome* 

The mothers who did avoid home visits did so, not so muoh 
beoause they considered the visits an intrusion, but because 
they were afraid that they would not measure up as mothers to 
the expectations of the teaohers; they remained uncertain about 
what they were supposed to do and how they would be received 
by us* . 



It was our experience that most of the parents wanted so 
badly for their children to have a better life that they were 
willing to do almost anything they thought might bo helpful. 

The Projeot seemed to represent a kind of hope for people who 
were used to very little, who expected their ohlldren to fall 
and felt there was little they oan do* We were giving them 
something they could do to help their ohlldren succeed* 

HOW THE PROGRAM WAS IMPLEMENTED 

The teaoher spent roughly a half-hour preparing for hor 
home visit* She had to think about the child in terms of how 
he was currently operating in the program and the areas in 
which he might need, extra work* She would select materials 
she felt were appropriate for her teaching on that day and for 
the ohlld's practloe in the skills and ooncepts they would be 
concentrating on* She might take puppets, clay, art materials, 
or kits prepared for work on the ooncepts involved in classi- 
fication, serlatlon, etc* She would bring into the home a fair 
number of oholoes, all of which oould aid in teaching the samo 
oonoept or skill, so that if the ohlld were not Interested in a 
particular material or kit that day, there would bo something 
else of lnterst available to him* The teacher would also baso 
hor oholoe of materials on what she knew from classroom experience 
to bo the child's prof orcinces * 
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Most children had good mil nU onshlps v/Uh tholr touchers, 

The oh:U.d would look forward to the teacher's vial I; and bo 
eager to ooo what rho had brought with her In her homo- visit 
oauo« The teacher would Kit tho child select what ho wanted 
to do first « Because she had a definite plan In mind, oho 
could Implements her goals Independently of tho order :ln which 
the activities wove undertaken. A throe*. yonr-old, or any child 
with a short attention open, would have to move from one activity 
to another fairly quickly, and tho teacher would bo able to 
ooo ltd only an hour at tho mout working directly with ouch a 
child. 

Generally | tho children*.’* behavior during the homo visits 
wno pretty much the name as It was In school. The exceptions 
wore thoso children who had trouble relating to other children, 
those who wore shy In school and felt overwhelmed by a class- 
room full of children, and those who wore Inhibited In tholr 
use of language In tho classroom and had trouble communicating 
with the teachers. Thoso children would often prove to bo 
much more responsive during thcr homo visits. Thoro wore also 
children who wore very active and Involved In tho classroom, 
but who appeared withdrawn and unresponsive In tholr homes. , 

This response often seemed associated with mothers who wore 
demanding and limiting, 

The teacher would try to spend part of her visit talking 
Informally with the mother— they would talk, for example, 
v/h.llo the mother was cooking or engaged In various other house- 
hold chores, or they might simply sib down and chat at a 
convenient time. Often mothers would ask questions about tho 
material- and would want to know where they could buy them; 
a mother might mention that she had bought a toy that v/ao 
similar to one the teacher had brought, and this would give 
the toucher an opportunity to discuss what kinds of toys are 
beat for helping small children loam. Some mothers told tho 
teachers that they did not 'allow their children to look at 
books "Just any old time'*, because the children would tear 
thorn up, This gave the teacher a chance to talk about the care 
of playthings In general and make tho point that very Inexpensive 
children's books are available, tho frequent use of which, oven 
at tho peril of destroying them, would give tho child tho 
Important oxpordLonoo of handling find Xivin# with booloi • •lftnouovo 
and mothers would alco die suss child-rearing practices, the use 
of language with children, and Information concerning tho 
academic needs the child will have when ho begins regular 
schooling* 
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If there were two children in the family attending pre- 
school, the teacher could ask the mother to work with one of 
them while she worked with the other, an excellent opportunity 
for Involving the mother in the teaohlng process* 

If the teacher had used orayons, clay, or scissors and 
paper, she would probably leave some of these materials behind 
and encourage the mother to make a little plaoe for the child 
to keep and use them; onoe the teacher had gone, the mother 
would probably try to do the same things with the child that 
the teacher had done* Before the teaoher left the home, she 
would remind the mother of the date of her next visit and 
Inform her of her plans for the child for that visit, indicating 
the materials she Intended to bring* If the mother had 
questions regarding the child 9 s progress In preschool, the 
teaoher usually tried to report all the positive aspects so 
that the mother would feol encouraged about her child 9 s pre- 
school experience* 

Beoause parents tended to be less permissive with their 
children and expeoted much better behavior than the teachers, 
they sometimes expressed the feeling that the teachers were 
not strict enough* One mother said, "You teachers do too much 
.huggin 9 and klssln 9 on the kids*" The teacher Interpreted 
this, however, as "I am happy you reacted warmly to my ohlld," 
even If on the face of It this mother seemed to feel such 
display of affection was foolish*' Teaohers confronted with 
such an ambivalent response should take this opportunity to 
dlsouss their reasons for handling the children the way they 
do* A teacher might explain why she let a child talk to he.r 
in a manner which the mother might regard as "talking back*" 

She might explain, for example, why she had given the yes-or- 
no choice when the parent felt that a ohlld should never say 
no to a teacher* 

i 

The Importance of establishing f^pport should be emphasized 
If the teacher Is able to adjust tolpetnr youngsters home 
environments— where conditions are probably much different 
from those to which she Is accustomed and, as suggested earlier, 
probably disagreeable to her In many respects— then she will 
have afforded herself the chance to work olosely with their 
mothers* From this will follow the opportunity to provide 
help and support In ooplng with the learning problems of the 
children* The parents hopefully will begin to use the school 
for guldanoe, and this will signify an Important change In 
their attitude, for they tend to think that the school would be 
retributive rather than supportlv? If they should request 
assistance or oomplaln* Bringing about suoh a change In 
attitude will In turn be a significant factor In helping the 
mothers assumo an active role In support of their childrens 9 
Intellectual growth* 



i 



PAlUMT.S MKKTIHflS 



Tho purpose of those mootings was to influence and modify 
tho chi Id ^roaring practices of tho parents. This la a 
delicate aroa and a difficult subject to tackle , because the ; 
parents tend to coo tho matter In quite a different light from ' 
tho teachers. Whoso mootings Involved mot hern almost exclusively 1 , 
because originally v/o had many children who didn't have fabhoro j 
In tho homo, and although the teachers encourngnd tho fathers I 
to como to tho mootings, only a few were able. Qno of tho 
school social workers did moot with a small group of fathers 
early in tho program* This group meant a lot to the fathers, 
and some of them asked us to continue having tho mootings when 
tho, lx* children entered kindergarten* 



V/o found that it was hard to talk about child roaring 
until tho mothers got to know each other well enough that thoy 
felt free to discuss their problems , Sinco our parents normally 
did not go to many club mootings and did not belong to many 
social groups, it took thorn some time before thoy could begin 
to fool oomforbciblo in group discussions. At first v/o thought 
that wo should begin with meetings of a different kind, that 
the best way to get tho mothers together was to meet for some 
social purpose rather than for discussion* So in tho beginning 
wo would go bowling together, or bako a field trip, activities 
which didn't really make many demands on tho mothers* V/o 
discovered, however, that the mothers wanted something more 
than social outings* lb is a mistake to assume Implicitly, 
as wo did, that because they do not fit comfortably into group 
discussion situations, these parents really are nob interested 
in talking and learning about their children* It was necessary, 
then, to plan purposeful meetings at times that woro convenient 
for both mothers and teachers. Transportation and babysitting 
wero provided by tho school, and refreshments offered time 
for teachers and mothers to talk informally* 

i 

The first mooting, after tho Initial false starts, was | 
an open houso at which wo tried to explain our preschool program 
to the mothers* This was not very effective because it was boo 
abstract. V/e then tried talking about tho program and relating 
it to the school environment while making educational materials 
for the mothers bo use with their children , at home. This approach 
gave us something concrete bo focus on. V/o discovered that mont 
of the mothers spent a lot of money on toys and began their 
Christmas shopping early. .So we took shopping trips during 
which v/o looked for toys and other materials that v/o re similar 
to those v/o used in preschool* These trips proved to bo success-* 
f ul • 
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One of our objectives was to have the mothers eventually 
plan arid organize their own meetings. We tried to find 
Individuals In the group who seemed to have the desire and the 
ability to take the initiative in contacting the others and 
providing refreshments (we would buy the food and they would 
prepare it). They would be responsible for seeing to it that 
the meetings began on time and that the participants were 
aware of what the content of the meetings would be. We 
Initiated planning sessions with a small group who seemed 
Interested in assuming those responsibilities. Eventually! 
the parents' group as a whole was able to plan an entire 
meeting! choosing one person to do the contacting and one to 
plan the refreshments; these duties would be rotated! so that 
all those who were interested would get a chance. Gradually 9 
there emerged a nucleus of mothers who were able to plan and 
organize very successfully. At tho .end of a meeting we j 

would try to decide what the subject of our next discussion | 

would be. When the mothers began to freely discuss tholr 
children's school or home problems # their statements often 
indicated to us where the noxt discussion might go. In faot 9 
it was such statements that first gdve us an opening through 
which we could proceed to plan meetings around a core problem j 
or topic that deeply concerned the parents. 

As we matured as a group f we began to get a good exohanoe 
of ideas! and the teaohers' ability to organize and facilitate 
group discussion improved. We invited a professor of social j 
work to help us with group discussion! but the parents looked 

upon him as the authority! which of coux’so was on obstacle to 

their learning to solve problems. So we continued without 
outside help and were able to learn how to structure a meeting 

8,o that all the members of the group could participate effectively. 

To do this! some manipulation was necessary: One of tho teachers 

•operated as a sort of moderator! seeing to it that we didn't 
, Stray too far from the chosen topic 9 trying to change the tone 

\ of a discussion when, for example! an argument threatened to bog 

things down, and in genoral attempt to maintain an atmosphex'e 
in which all persons who had something to say would have the 
ohance to spoak and be heard. 

Sometimes! when only a few mothers Attended a mooting! the i 
teaohers would get dlsoouraged! but we learned that if tho I 

mothers found a meeting really helpful, they would Inform others 
and attendance would subsequently increase. There is a real 
plaoe for parents meetings in preschool programs if they are 
~ , handled oorroctly and if they deal with the kinds of things i 

, that the pai’cnto feel are Important and noceos&x'y. j 
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['’or a preschool program to bo really effective} homo teach- 
ing and parents mootings aro on a on tial } bo can no l; ho child- 
roaring practices that aro influenced and modified through 
toachor-paront contact; aro of crucial Importance bo the child'll 
academic achievement and in b o'), loo trial growth. Through such 
contact} bho teacher nob only imparts Ido 0,0 nncl general 
information* bub also conmumicatos , hope fu.Uy , a apodal 
attitude tov/ard child development that the mother will use to 
support bho child through hi a year a J.n school 4 



SUMMARY: POINTERS FOR HOME TEACHXNQ 



(1) Tea c hex* e make homo visits aa educators} concerned fir at 
of all with tho educational welfare of the children. This means;, 
that their Job will be to involve both bho mother and the child 
in bho educational process, 



(2) A good relationship between teacher and mother is 
important bo the mother's cultivating a bettor feeling toward 
the school. The teacher's abtitudo j.a most important in 
establishing this relationships bho must bo more than Just a 
professional doing a Job, It may take oovoral visits to 
establish trust on the part of the mother, but only through ‘ 
trust and mutual concern for the child can an effective re- 
lationship bo established* Often a teacher will form close 
personal ties with a mother while establishing a working 
relationship in the homo*. 

(3) For bho mother’s role to become clearly defined 9 it 
it important that the teacher bo open and direct. Often the 
mother is anxious about her child and doesn't know whether 
she should discipline him while the teacher is there* The 
teacher must communicato her goals and expectations so that the 
mother can fool more relaxed and thus participate more effectively* 



( t ) The teacher must bo able to work in homes whore it 
may bo necessary for her to suspend some of her middle-class 
standards} such as bid incus and promptness, 

(5) It is important for tho teacher to fool fr'oo to discuss 
her feelings and apprehensions about tho program with her 
supervisor} since there may often bo times when a b anchor 
becomes* diuboartoned by children or mothers who do not seem 
to ho responding. 
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(6) The teacher must spend time before her visits 
preparing for the child and mother* Sho mus** take Into con-* 
sldoratlon such things as: 

(a) the cognitive needs of the child, i,o. # the 
levels at whloh he Is operating 

(b) the Interests of the child (animals f small 
cars, eto.) 

(c) ways of Involving the mother In activities 

(7) The teacher must think about the kinds of materials 
she will take on her visits and help the mother to see how 
she can use these and other materials with her child to 
Implement cognitive goals on her own* The teacher can also 
advise the mother In her selection of materials. 

(8) The teacher must be ready to capitalize on oppor- 
tunities for dlsousslons with the mother. She must be prepared 
to. talk about suoh things as developing inner controls in the 
children and using positive reinforcement to encourage doeired 
learning behavior. 

(9) The teachor must bo flexible In scheduling homo 
visits so that she can maintain maximum contact with the 
mothers; e.g. # to acoomodate a working mother , the teacher 
would have to be willing to schedule her visit for early 
evening. 

(10) The teacher must.be willing to give extra time out- 
side of school to organize parents meetings. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 



THIS ACTIVITY GUIDE 



The word gjjdde. t« used hero advisedly; this la not meant 
to be an exhaustive curriculum which the teacher can follow 
aa a ho would a script. It should not be anon a a prescripti ve 
but rather as Illustr ative . It Illustrates a sequence of intellec- 
tual development within the framework derived from Piaget's 
theory of cognitive growth In children. The guide gives examples 
of aetlvlltea appropriate to particular conceptual focuses at 
different levels of representation. These activities arc only a 
sampling to bo augmented by the teacher In her dally planning, 
based on her observations of the children as they Interact with 
the environment. 

The curriculum guide la presented according to the content 
areas described In chapter one: temporal relations, apatlal 

relations, serlatlon, and classification. Near the top of each 
page of the Activity Guide, Hie reader will find the Conceptual 
Focus, the Level of Representation through which the concept 
Is Implemented, and sample Activities for facilitating the learning 
of the conept through the Motoric and Verbal components. 

The separation of activities Into their motoric and verbal 
components Is meant to help the teacher keep those two models 
of operation In perspective as she is teaching. In actual practice, 
there la really no separation between the motoric and verbal 
components, but there la a specific sequence for both. The child 
Is usually operating on the motoric level well before lie la using 
language. Therefore, It becomes the teachers' responsibility 
to provide the language for the child's motoric actions. The 
child may be at one stage of the motoric level and another stage 
of the verbal level, but whatever he la doing motor ically, it Is 
a l wa y a ac eo m panic d by some form of verbal language either on 
the part of the teacher or the child. 

In order to bring the overall cuvtieulum framework back 
into focus, the throe .sided framework is presented again, tills 
time in terms of a sample lesson plan. 




Index 
Object Permanency 

1. Object is par- 
tially hidden* 

2. Object com- 
pletely 
hidden. 





•Verbal 

1. Teacher provide* verbal 
stimulus * 

2. Teacher provides verbal 
stimulus and child 
responds. 



Motoric 

Use of self and 
objects to experience 
concepts. 



Content Areas 



Spatial Relations 

Conceptual Focus: Body 
Awareness and Concept 



The content area of Spatial Relations is being emphasised through 
the index level of representation. The motoric and verbal components 
Are sequenced to provide an active involvement of both teacher and children 
for aiding tho understanding of the specific concept. Th« concept in this 
lesson is body awareness; the teacher has planned an activity involving 
the use of body pavts, specifically hands. 

The teacher must be careful not to confuse tho content areas, 
which is quite easy to do, especially when there are so many things to 
remember simultaneously; a concept taught in one content area may be a 
totally different concept in another content area, though the language used 
to express those concepts may be the 8Ame in both cases. Here is ai> 
example: 

Confusion of spatial and temporal relations. The e'artie language 
can be appropriate lb r"actlvllleo Tn'eliHe r of these areas. For 
example, the concepts of first-next-last, used in the sense that 
someone is first , next or last in linq, define position in space 
(spatial relations). On the other hand, used in the sense that 
something was done first , something else was done next , and 
another thing was done last, those concepts pertain to ordering 
events in time (temporal relations). It is important for the 
teacher to keep this distinction clearly in mind so that the concept- 
ual focuo does not become distorted and confusing for the children. 
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Con tend; Area 
Claruiiflontlon' 



Sortatton 



Spatial Relations 



Temporal Holatlono 



# 



TAMLii OK COIITKMTS 




Conceptual 

Kocun 


Level of 

Ro present at .toil 

• M> W t *,*'*#** ***** * 


Relational 


Index 

Symbol 


DoaorlpClve 


Indox 

Symbol 


Honor .to 

* 


Index 

Symbol 


Ordering Slaes 


Index 

Symbol 


Ordering 

QuanO.ttiJ.6ar' 


Indox 

Symbol 


Ordering 
Qua 1. 10 loo 


Index 

Symbol 


Body A war one a u 
and Body 
Concept; 


Indox 

Symbol 


Position , 


Index 
Symbol • 


Direct', ton 

i 


Indox 
Symbol ’ 


Distance 


Index 

Symbol 


Beginning and 
End of Tlmo 
Intervals 


Index 

Symbol 


Ordering of 
Events 


Index- 

Symbol 


V/lthln Tlmo 
Periods there 
are Different 
Lengths of 
Tlmo 


Indox 

Symbol 
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CLASSIFICATION 



Relational - Grouping items on the basis of oommon funotlon 
and/or on the basis of association. 

1 1 * 
Notorio Experiences 

Activities and projects 
Use of olassroom environment 
Body functions 

Verbal Experience: 

same-not the same-different 
some-all 

Naming and identifying objeots— things "go 

together" beoause... 

* 

Descriptive - Grouping items on the basis of oommong attributes 

* i 

Notorio Experience 

Use of olassroom environment 
Activities and projects 

Verbal Experience 

same-not the same-different 
some-all 

Naming and identifying objeots and their 

attributes— things "go together" beoause. •• 

i 

Generic - Grouping items on- the basis of general classes or 
categories. 

Motorlo Experiences • 

Use of classroom environment 
Activities and projeots 

t 

Verbal Experience 

same-not the same-different 
some-all 

Generic names , e.g., furniture, animals, vehicles 
things "go together" because. •• 



classification 



Conceptual Focus; Rolat. tonal 

1 M rV>i *< »* ♦•x x mhx 

• Level of Representation! Index 

«'-»■+ * +*m vm mt rn+m. 0»*m*+ +» 






Activities 



Motorio 
111 ■< !■< 

1) Circle and rhythm games ,/ 

. such as Simple Simon an dj 

Hokey Pokey with emphasis 
on body partis and related 
articles of clothing* ouoK 
as shoe and foot, ml t ton 
and bond * hat and head* 

2) Group doll corner materials 
a.g.* a cup* spoon and 
ploto* 



3) Two sots of Identical arti- 
cles' of clbthing like a 
shoe, a hat* and a glove j 
one sot In a "mystery bug" 
and the other visible to 
the child* Child fools an 
object in the "mystery bag" 
and identifies it by point- 
ing to or naming the 
corresponding object in the 
visible set* 



Verbal 

•* *♦**%«• »w*»**«# 

» 

la) Teacher and group dicuono 

the functions of the articled 
of clothing* 

b) Child begins to verbalize 
the relation of articlos of 
clothing to body parts* 

2a) Teacher provides the verbal 
stimulus} o *g** "These items 
go together becauso v/o use 
them for eating*" 

b) Child tolls why items are 
grouped together* e.g** 
"becauso we use them for 
eating*" 

3a) Teacher givos instructions 
for the activity* 

b) Child identifies tho 
articles of clothing* 

c) Child relates articles of 
clothing to the parts of his 
body on which they are worn* 
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Motoric 



Verbal 



4) Show realistic models of 
a train and train traok f an 
airplane and airport f and 
have the ohlld matoh the 
objects that go togothor* 



4a) Teacher and ohlldren 

Identify objects to be used 
for the activity • 

b) Child tells why ho grouped 
oertaln objects together* 



5) Dress the dolls In the doll Da) Teacher and children discuss 
corner* Teacher may plaoe a the relation of the body 
hat on a foot, and the ohlld- parts of the dolls to the 

ren will have to correot her* articles of clothing* 

* b) Children talk about articles 
of clothing related to parti* 



6) Show objects such as a 
hammer, nail, screw, 
sorewdrlver. and have the 
ohlldren put the objects 
together that go together* 



oular body parts; o*g*. 
shoe goes with a foot*” 



ii 



a 



o) Children talk about articles 
of clothing pot related to 
particular body partei e*g*, 

"A hat does not go with a 
foot . " 

6a) Child and teacher Identify 
the objects used* 

i 

b) Teacher provides verbal 

directions: "put two things 

that go together here* " (She ' 
may first demonstrate and 
• oxplaln tpls before asking 
children tio do the task*) 

o) Children state why the grouped 
objects are related) e*g*, 

"We use a homer to hit the 
nail*" 
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7) Use real tools or roal.lofc.lo 7a) 
representations or too lu in 
the way fchoy arc actually 
used, ' 

b) 



0) In tho art area the teacher Oa) 
and children Itemize tho 
materials needed to perform 
an art activity; e.g., paint, b) 
a brush, and paper aro needed 
for painting* 



9) While children are getting 
dressed at Dismissal Time, 
relate articles of clothing 
to the appropriate body 
parts; o.g., boots go on 
feet; mittens go* on hands. 



9a) 



b) 



10) Use the classroom environ- 
ment and clothing available 
to rolafce? activities to the 
clothing proper for thorn; 
c.g., a paint chlrt gooa 
with painting, an apron goes 
with cooking. 



10a) 



b) 



Children and teacher Idon fclfy 
tho tools; o.g., 11 This is tt 
hammer • 99 

Teacher and children tell 
how the tools aro used; e.g., 
W W o pound v/lth a hammer. 11 

Teacher asks questions such 
as "What do wo need to paint? 19 

Children toll v/hat materials 
they nood, and, when they 
have finished the activity, 
tell v/hat materials chey 
have usod. 

Teacher and children sing a 
song which relates articles 
of clothing to body parts. 

After children aro dressed, 
they toll v/hat they have done 
in terms of which articles 
of clothing and body parts 
go together. This may also 
Involve a temporal sequence; 
" Fir st I put my hat on my 
head; than I put my boots on 
my feeFfThon I put my 
mittens on my hands. 

Teacher and children Identify 
tho various articles of 
clothing by name# 

Children explain tho relation 
of tho articles of clothing 
t;o activities or Jobs. 
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Motoric 



Verbal 



11) Use the classroom equip- 
ment in ways that show how 
objeots can be used In 
relation to other objects; 
e«gi| blocks can be used 
to make garage s or roads for 
trucks; a stove Is for cook- 
ing food In pots and pans; 
we draw with crayons on 
paper* 



12) Continue using the o lass- 
room environment to 
emphasise relational classi- 
fication; e*g* # dishes and 
oups go together; oars and 
truoks go together* 



13) Children build a house In 
the large motor area or play 
with the doll house In the 
doll corner* The emphasis 
should be on the things that 
belong In a house , and the 
children should be enoouraged 
to put household objects In 
their proper rooms # e*g*, a 
bed In the bedroom* Some 
ohlldren will be able to 
use representations of 
furnltCiro that are less 
realistic than actual doll- 
house furniture* 



11a) Teacher consistently 

emphasizes the relation- 
ships between the objects 
the children aro using* 

i 

b) The children say how they 
are going to use the equip- 
ment and why they are going 
to use It In a particular 
way; e*g* f "1 am going to 
build a garage with the 
blooks to put a car In* 11 

12a) Children give reasons various 
objects go together; o*g«, 

"Cars and truoks gottogether 
beoause we ride In them* 

Dishes and cups go together 
because we use them when we 
eat*" 

b) Children should be encouraged 
to give specific uses fox' 
some objects; e*g«, "Dump 
truoks carry and dump dirt*" 

Ija) Children and teacher Identify 
the objects to be used In 
the activity* 

b) Children tell why these objects 
go together; e*g* # "They ull 
belong In the house*" 

o) Children verbally rfelate 
the household objects to the 
rooms In which they belong , 
e*g*, "The bed goes In the 
.bedroom*" Teaohor should 
point out that some objects, 

, such as a telephone, may be 
placed In any room* 

i « > 
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Conceptual Focus: 

I 

Level df Representation s 



Relational 

Symbol 



’ Activities 

* i 

Motorlo Verbal • 

1) Show tool or other object and la) Teacher and children Identify 

have the children perform the the objects presented* 

appropriate action without 

using tho object) e.g.,' the * b) Teacher provides the verbal 
teacher holds up a hummer and stimulus; e.g., "What do w© 

the children "pound" with an do with a hammer? •• .Pound." 

imaginary hammer. 

o) Teacher then asks children 
to show hor what wo do with 
a hammer, and children mdtor- 
oncocle the action. 



3) Children group plcturoo cut 
fron mag&sinea to show tho 
relation between body parts 
and articles of clothing; 
e.g,, a picturo of a shoe 
would go with a picture of 
a foot. 



3) Teacher shows pictures of 
various articles of olothlng 
ahd children pantomime put- 
ting clothes on thenmolvos. 
(This Is motor-encoding))' 



3a) Teacher and children identify 
and discuss the pictures imod. 

f 

b) Toachor gives verbal in- 
structions for performing 
the activity) e.g., "Put tho 
pictures together that go 
together." 

c) Children tell why they placed 
certain pictures together; 

o.g *, "A shoe goes on a fodt." 

3a) Teacher and children talk 
about which body parts tho 
depleted articles of clothing 
belong to. 

b) Children toll what action they 
are pantomiming, o.g., "I am 
putting on my books." 

o) Children toll what they did 
when they finish, o.g., "T 
put on my boots." 
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Motoric 



Verbal 



4) following a field trip to 4a) 
a fire station the ohlldren 
re-enaot, in soolodramatlo 
play 1 what thoy saw. b) 



0 ) 



5) Children classify picture 5a) 
cards and/or lotto cards 

which illustrate the re- 
lational activities described b) 
for the object and index 
. levels; e*g M a picture of a 
paint shirt goes with a ploture 
of someone painting; a picture 
of an apron goes with a picture 
of someone cooking* The 
aotlvlty may be extended to 
Include motor-encoding by 
having the children M act out” 

, putting on an apron or cook- 
ing after they have grouped 
the pictures that go together* 

6) Use teacher-made or purchased 6a) 
pictures. that require the 

ohlld to matoh people and 
their jobs* (Eaoh set of 
plotures may bo oonstruoted b) 
as a puzzle so that tho 
plotures Interlook*) 



Children and teacher doclde 
which roles they will take* 

After ohlld has chosen his 
role ouoh as driver or cook # 
he tolls what tanko ho will 
perform in this role* 

Child specifies what equip- 
ment he will need for his 
role* 

Teacher and children identify 
the objects in the pictures. 

Children tell why two pictures 
go togethcr f e*g* t ”The paint 
shirt and painting go together 
because, you weur the shirt 
when you paint*” 



Toaoher and children identify 
persons! equipment and 
activities depicted* 

Child states why the pictures 
go together f e*g* # "The 
fireman and fire hose go to- 
gether because tho fireman 
uses tho hoce to put out 
the fire*” 
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/) Use ploburua of household 
Items and other .1 bonus* 
Children s o. loot a ,11 tho 
homo hold lb onus from the 
group of pictures ♦ fiueh 
child In {;hnn given one of 
tho pictures bo mob or- 'en- 
code 3 o , g , , a child In ' 
given a picture of a mop 
and ho pantomimes mopping. 



0 ) Ch’ldrcu make models using 
olay * play dough, and draw- 
ings of household Items bhab 
arc related bo each other 
in some vmy. 



7 a) Children Identify pictured 
as they no loot thorn from 
tho group j o « g , , "This Is 
a mopj It la used In tho 
house." 

% 

b) V/h on a collection of pictures 
has boon grouped , the child- 
ren toll v/h y they go together 
or hov/ they are the name, o.g. 
"They are all used In tho 
hours o"; "They are all used 
for cleaning*" 

o) Whiles mobor-encomllng, child** 
ron are oxcouragod to ! 

explain v/hftb they are doing, 
o .g*, "X am mopping." 



0 a) Children toll v/h at thoy 
are going to make and name 
tho maU6rlal.es thoy are going 

to USQ. 

b) Children Identify v/bab they 
have made or drawn and toll 
ho w these objects are re- 
lated; o»g 4 , W ,I drew a pall 
and a mop fox* cleaning the 
floor." 
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